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HIS DIAGNOSIS PROTECTS HEALTH PROGRAMS 


of Poultryman, County Agent and Beacon Advisor 


Diagnosis of disease is becoming more accurate all the 
time—thanks to constant research and progress by 
pathologists at State Laboratories, and by veterinari- 
ans. These dedicated men guard animal health by pin- 
pointing disease problems precisely and rapidly. 


This important work helps the County Agent with 
area-wide disease control programs, helps the Beacon 
Advisor make sound recommendations to individual 
poultrymen. 


On his daily farm visits the Beacon Advisor constantly 
checks on flock health. Widely experienced, he often 
prevents problems before they start. When disease 
does strike, he helps take sample birds to the labora- 
tory, counsels with the pathologist, then reports back 
to the poultryman with treatment recommendations. 


From the Virginias to Maine 


BEACON greEDS 


WITH THE “NUTRIENT NICK” 


BEACON—THE FEEDS 


By acting at once, the Beacon Advisor helps build a 
protective circle of health around the flock... helps 
protect the poultryman’s income. 


Cal/ in your Beacon Advisor 


By working closely with Beacon research scientists, 
the Beacon Advisor brings the latest in tested, success- 
ful feeding and management programs to the farm. 
Ask this professional to develop an individual pro- 
gram for you to protect animal health, step up feed 
efficiency and increase farm income. He works hand 
in hand with pathologist, veterinarian and county 
agent to help make the farm more productive — more 
profitable. Call the Beacon Advisor in your commun- 
ity — plan to meet him soon. 


THE BEACON MILLING COMPANY ~ Spencer Kellogg Division of fextron] + Cayuga, N. Y. 
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“I can’t see how we ever got along 
without this extension phone” 


John Randles manages the Hull- 
Dobbs purebred Hereford farm in 
Fayette County, Tennessee. About 
500 head of cattle on 1300 acres keep 
John and six hired men busy around 
the clock. 


The daylight center of operations 
is the big cattle barn that lies back in 
the pasture a considerable distance 
from the house. John spends 10 to 
12 hours a day in and around this 
building. And that’s where the 
problem came in. 


With ten or more important calls 
coming in on the house phone each 
day, John was like a base runner 
caught between second and third. 
Often Mrs. Randles had to come out 
to the barn to fetch him while a Long 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Distance call waited on the line. 
Many of these calls involved thou- 
sands of dollars in cattle sales or co- 
ordinating show-circuit trips with 
the Hull-Dobbs headquarters farm 
in Mississippi. 

So John reasoned that while a man 
can’t be at two places at the same 
time—a telephone can. He had an 
extension phone installed in the barn 
with a loud bell attached that his 
wife can ring from the house. 


Now John handles his calls from 
the barn—keeps himself and his men 
on the job. And, even when he’s at 
the house, he can call his men—or 
they can call him. 


John’s extension is saving him an 
hour to two hours a day. Counting 


the improved use of the time of his 
six men, the saving likely adds up to 
five or six hours a day. And no im- 
portant calls need ever be missed or 


postponed. 


“It used to take a man up to half a 
day to get in touch with me,” John 
told us. “Now with this phone here 
in the barn, a half a minute is more 
like it. I can’t see how we ever got 
along without this extension phone.” 


You don’t have to save as much 
time as John Randles saves to afford 
an extension. Five or six minutes a 
day will do it. Why not check up 
and find out how much you can 
save? Then give your Bell Telephone 
Business Office a call. They'll be 
glad to help. 
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Interview with E. H. Fallon, general manager of a large 


eastern farmers cooperative. This is the kind of philosophy 
that will move a cooperative into a position of stronger 
bargaining power for their farmer members. 


An analysis of the 1961 Emergency Feed Grain Program 
and its effect on the prices you will receive in 1962 for 
corn, hogs, cattle and poultry. 


The 87th Congress has moved a little farther toward 


stronger government action in agriculture. Every bit of 
policy passed leads to more government influence on farm 
prices and production. 


Agriculture 


Farming is far different from producing automobiles and 


other products of industry. This is fine for everyone in 
America except the farmer. 


A comparison of costs, advantages, and disadvantages of 
Comprehensive Personal Liability and Workmen’s Com- 


pensation. 
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lO bushels more corn per acre 


with fall plow down of ammonia... 


“Fall or spring . . . an application of 100 pounds of 
Phillips 66 Ammonia per acre pays big cash dividends. 
But personally I’ve found fall plow down of Phillips 66 
Ammonia is best for me. It gives me 10 bushels more 
corn per acre compared to pre-plant applications,” 
says D. R. Hughes. “Applying ammonia and plowing 
down stalks at the same time saves me an extra trip 
across the fields and cuts my production cost. Besides 
that, fall plow down of ammonia helps reduce my 
spring work load and eliminates the threat of not 
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D. R. HUGHES, ATHERTON, MO. 


being able to fertilize my fields during a wet spring.” 

Hundreds of farmers have found that fall plow 
down of this 82% nitrogen fertilizer (1) promotes 
rapid, thorough decay of crop residues to release extra 
plant food, improve fertility and soil tilth; (2) stays 
sealed in the soil ready for early spring crop feeding; 
(3) encourages a deeper root system for drought 
resistance. 

This fall, plow down Phillips 66 Ammonia. See your 
nearby Phillips 66 Agricultural Ammonia Distributor. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Look for this sign of better Ammonia Service 


PHILLIPS 


AGRICULTURAL. 
AMMONIA 
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This Is a Pig Pen 


Scientists at the Clemson Poultry-Livestock Health De- 
partment near Columbia are raising pigs in a completely germ- 
free environment, trying to develop a herd that will be free 
of certain virus diseases that trouble swine. Here a research- 
er shows how the young pigs are fed inside incubators. 


Power in Manure? 


Manure may be the power source which heats, lights and 
ventilates the hog houses of the future. This prediction was 
recently made by Agricultural Engineer Thamon Hazen, of 
Iowa State University, in a paper presented at the 54th an- 
nual summer meeting of the American Society of Agricultu- 
ral Engineers. Analyses of the excretions of 410 swine averag- 
ing 103 pounds showed that each animal averaged %4-gallon 
of manure per day. Eighty-five percent of this was liquid. 
The remaining 15 percent is composed of solids — but al- 
most 3% of that amount is volatile (capable of producing 
combustible gases). The daily sewage gas (methane) produc- 
tion was 4,400 British Thermal Units per animal, Hazen 
continued. In the most severe weather, a well-constructed hog 
house will require about 4,800 BTU’s per animal to main- 
tain the building at 60 degrees Fahrenheit, he added. “If 
we can develop a system to suitably recover volatile gases, 
then there is every possibility that we can heat, light and ven- 
tilate the hog houses with waste products,” Hazen said. 


Study Eating Habits of Cows 


A group of young dairy cattle at the University of Minne- 
sota’s Rosemount Agricultural Experiment Station probably 
don’t know it yet, but their pasture eating habits this summer 
are getting mighty thorough investigation. Researchers have 
set up plots of different forage mixtures fertilized at different 
rates and they have measured a 5 by 50 foot strip at the 
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time the animals finished their first grazing. Then they map- 
ped the strip, marking in both fresh and old dung spots and 
shading the area within the measured strips according to 
whether they were completely, partly or not at all consumed. 
Their next step was to remove the animals and clip the entire 
pastured area. When plots regain their growth, the grazing, 
mapping and clipping processes will twice be repeated and 
maps for each strip compared. If the set of three maps for 
each strip shows nearly identical patterns there'll at last be 
evidence of consistency in a dairy animal’s eating habits. If 
not, it probably indicates the avoided areas quickly recover 
from whatever it is that makes animals reject them. 


Soil Moisture Triggers Irrigation 


A revolutionary method of operating an irrigation pump 
with ratio signals triggered by soil moisture conditions in a 
corn field was unveiled for the first time in the nation. The 
feat took place in July on the Raymond Janssen Deep-Well 
Irrigation Development Farm in Nebraska. 

When the signal came from the field, a series of automa- 
tic switches started clicking and the pump romped into ac- 
tion. A second signal from the field indicated the irrigation 
water had reached the desired level of penetration and the 
pump stopped. The radio signals came from the middle of a 
corn field where a transmitter was attached to a device which 
measured soil moisture. When the soil got too dry for op- 
timum plant growth, a signal was sent to a receiver on the 
irrigation pump. The procedure was repeated when the field 
had received sufficient irrigation water. 


Automatic Feeder to be Shown 


A new machine that promises to replace the old silage 
cart and fork has been designed and built by F. W. Duffee 
and other agricultural engineers at the University of Wis- 
consin. It fully automates the silage feeding operation in 
stall barns. The forage is taken from the silo by a mechan- 
ical unloader, carried to the barn through auger tubes, and 
distributed to the various stalls by a conveyor system. The 
machine even “decides” how much to feed each cow, once 
the farmer “tells it how” by means of a proper setting on an 
automatic metering device. The new mechanism is still in 
the experimental stage, but Duffee predicts that within three 
years it will be available to farmers. It will fit into most any 
stall barn that has a feed alley, he says, and will feed 200 
cows in about 15 minutes. 


The Hay That Stays on the Ground 


“Part of the cost of producing every ton of hay is that 
part which never gets off the ground,” Agricultural Engi- 
neer Lester F. Whitney of the University of Massachusetts re- 
cently told members of the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers. Whitney reported no wide difference in losses be- 
tween bailing operations and chopping methods of harvest. 
Final harvest operations are relatively efficient when com- 
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pared with the losses during rake and mower operations. He 
pointed out that total losses from these hay harvest systems 
as they now exist may easily be in the range of 7-12 percent. 
It is this realization which appears as the most significant re- 
sult of these studies. For, if the inherent inefficiencies of the 
systems studied are universal, the loss to agriculture is stag- 
gering when based on an annual 2 billion dollar hay crop. 


New Feed Processing Method 


A new method of processing animal feed, tested at the 
University of Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station, has 
resulted in nearly 11 percent higher digestibility of corn and 
soybeans in feeding trials with dairy heifers. Dr. Morris S. 
Cover, associate director of the station described the pro- 
cess, called “expanding”, as similar to that used in making 
“puffed” breakfast foods. 

When dairy heifers were fed expanded concentrates along 
with long hay, better growth was achieved than when similar 
animals were fed long hay plus ground concentrates, or when 
the hay and concentrates were mixed at two parts hay to 
one of concentrate, then ground and pelleted. 


The WaterMatic 


Technical Industries, Inc. 
of Fort Lauderdale, Flori- 
da, has just released the 
WaterMatic, a companion 
to the Feed-o-Meter and 
Milk-o-Meter. Low in cost, 
positive in action, simple in 
operation, the WaterMatic 
adds the proper amount of 
water spray to each incre- 
ment of feed metered by 
the Feed-o-Meter. The Wa- 
terMatic is attached to the 
Feed-o-Meter and actuated by impulse of the feeding cycle to 
restore the proper moisture balance to “air dried” feed grains 
and concentrates. The WaterMatic is also ideal for including 
antibiotics, trace minerals and liquid feed concentrates. 


New Heater for Milking Parlors 


Now dairymen can have waist-to-feet winter comfort while 
milking. Professor Clesson N. Turner of Cornell University 
has developed a successful hot water circulating heater which 
eliminates the customary chill in the pit where milkers work. 


Kleingrass — New from South Africa 


Plants with widely differing growth habits are present in 
introductions of Kleingrass (Panicum coloratum), a relative- 
ly new introduction from South Africa. Work at the Texas 
Station has shown that the type of growth can be fixed fair- 
ly rapidly through a breeding and selection program. Strains 


with different growth habits are being deve:oped. Kleingrass 
has good seedling vigor, a long season of growth and shows 
promise for use in light, sandy soils in dry areas and in the 
more humid sections of the Southeast. Like many of the 
Panicum species, Kleingrass seed shatter at maturity, mak- 
ing seed harvest difficult. Work at the Texas Station includes 
evaluation and selection of plants for ability to retain seed 


at maturity. A few plants with high seed retainability have 
been found. 


Minimum Tillage More Popular 


Midwestern farmers are thinking of using more minimum 
tillage methods, not less. C. L. Hill, Purdue University agri- 
cultural engineer, calls the 1958, 1959 and 1960 seasons high- 
ly successful for plow and plant practices. Of the 950 farmers 
surveyed, Hill says some 160 practiced minimum tillage in 
1960 and more than 350 planned to try plow planting corn 
in 1961. Hill believes that a majority of Indiana farmers will 
find minimum tillage methods of value on their farms by 
1962. 


Blood Antigen Studies 


University of Wisconsin geneticists and biochemists are 
taking a closer look at cattle blood. They’re interested in see- 
ing if various characteristics of red blood cells — factors called 
blood antigen substances — have any connection with such 
things as fertility, embryo survival, general health, or milk 
and fat production. 

Genes responsible for producing certain antigens in the 
blood might also influence other characteristics, say W. H. 
Stone and M. R. Irwin, the Wisconsin geneticists exploring this 
area of science. If this were so, blood types of calves might 
be good predictors of their health and performance in later 
years. 


Trench Silo Covers 


Research at the University of Georgia has tested six 
different seals or covers for trench silos. This work was car- 
ried out for three years to study the comparative effectiveness 
in preventing top spoilage of silage. It was found that plastic 
films made excellent covers when weighted down with dirt 
or sawdust. Losses were completely eliminated with dirt over 
the plastic and almost eliminated with sawdust. Losses 


through felt building or roofing paper were considerably 
greater. 


Chickens Can Taste 


Not all chickens have the sames tastes. Tests show that 
some chickens actively reject certain compounds while others 
prefer them. Little or no relationship was shown between 
an individual’s ability to taste and its food preferences. Ulti- 
mate purpose of the experiments at Cornell University is to 
find out whether taste preferences are hereditary. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


Cutbacks May Be in Future 


The White House’s an- 
nounced determination to work 
toward a balanced budget may 
foreshadow a squeeze on many 
non-defense programs includ- 
ing agricultural research, ex- 
tension, conservation and price 
support operations in the fu- 
ture. 

There is no immediate move un- 
derway to pinch off programs in this 
field. But there may very well be 
strong pressures in that direction in 
a year or two if defense spending 
continues to mount and the White 
House looks around for possible cut- 
backs. 

This is another reason why the 
new 1962 wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams are looked at by many Wash- 
ington insiders as stopgap arrange- 
ments which cannot be continued 
very long. There’s a possibility that 
payments under these two programs 
will amount to close to 1 billion dol- 
lars next year. The programs do, 
it’s true, probably produce a net 
saving by avoiding production of 
surpluses. But the cash outlay is 
what catches the budget-maker’s eye. 


Co-Ops Shut-Out of Farm Bill 


Farm cooperatives suffered 
a complete shut-out in adop- 
tion of the 1961 farm bill. 


The Kennedy administration 
tried to deliver on some of its cam- 
paign promises to co-ops. But the 
co-op cause was crippled by a split 
within the administration, with At- 
torney-General Robert Kennedy 
holding out sternly against proposals 
to give co-ops broader power to 
merge and to acquire non-coopera- 
tive businesses. 

The Attorney-General’s influence 
in the administration outweighed 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man. While Kennedy was able to 
make his fight against the co-op 
proposals openly, Freeman could not 
express publicly his support for the 
same proposals. Result was an oddly- 
assorted coalition of anti-cooperative 
conservatives and liberals who believe 
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in strong anti-trust laws managed to 
eliminate all new cooperative legisla- 
tion from the omnibus bill. 


Money-Raising Checkoffs 


A provision which would 
have authorized producers who 
use marketing orders to use 
checkoffs to finance advertis- 
ing campaigns was dropped in 
11th-hour negotiations in the 
omnibus farm bill. 


But there are other ways to skin 
that particular cat, and there seems 
to be growing interest in the pro- 
ducer checkoff in some commodity 
areas. 

Great Plains wheat growers al- 
ready have a checkoff operating un- 
der state laws to finance their Great 
Plains Wheat, Inc., a market-devel- 
opment organization. 


Move to Curb Big Feedlots 
There’s strong feeling among 
some livestock producer groups 
that USDA has been far too 
lax in its administration of the 
Federal Packers & Stockyards 
Act. 


Some members of a producer ad- 
visory committee which met recently 
with P&S enforcement officials in 
Washington said bluntly USDA 
should ask to halt feeding of livestock 
by meat packers and chain stores. 

Result of this demand and other 
complaints against concentration of 
buying power in the livestock in- 
dustry: USDA is soon expected to 
begin an investigation of packer- 
chain feeding and other aspects of 
“buying power” to lay the foundation 
for any practical steps to strengthen 
price competition in livestock 
markets. 


A Cure for High Taxes 


What’s your state doing, if 
anything, to prevent farmers 
from being driven off produc- 
tive land near urban areas by 
rising tax rates? 


This problem is growing increas- 
ingly serious in many areas. One 


by Jay Richter 


plan which may help has already 
been adopted by four states—New 
Jersey, California, Florida and 
Maryland. 

Under this special-assessment law, 
local tax assessors are required to 
value farmland on the basis of its 
agricultural use. The assessors are 
instructed to ignore other factors, 
such as potential subdivision value, 
which may affect the market value 
of the land. 

The theory behind these laws and 
somewhat similar approaches in a 
few other states is that farmers should 
not be driven out by high taxes long 
before their land is actually needed. 


More Federal Marketing Orders 


Recent passage of the 1961 
omnibus farm bill paves the 
way for an era of growing use 
of Federal marketing orders for 
farm commodities. 


It’s not so much what the Con- 
gress did in writing the final version 
of the farm bill that points in this 
direction. It’s the way in which the 
marketing order question was han- 
dled. 

The most important immediate 
result is that turkeys, turkey hatch- 
ing eggs, and peanuts (by regions), 
are made eligible to adopt marketing 
orders. This is the first time any live- 
stock or poultry product has been 
eligible. And if turkey producers 
make successful use of this new power 
to regulate marketing, USDA think- 
ing is that many other commodity 
groups will be interested. 

That’s why the way the Congress 
acted is important. 

In the past, Federal marketing 
order power has been open only to 
commodities specifically named in 
the law. The new law makes all 
commodities eligible with the ex- 
ception of those placed on a new 
non-eligible list. The no-order list 
includes chickens, eggs, all livestock 
products and oilseeds, and several 
other commodities. But, it should 
prove easier to qualify additional 
commodities in the future, if pro- 
ducers want “in.” 
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Questions I’m asked about 


Dr. G. C. Wallis, recognized authority in the field of Vitamin Dz nutrition for livestock 


Q: Will two to five pounds of good sun-cured hay provide enough 


vitamin D for my dairy cows? 


No. Sun-cured hay varies widely and unpredictably in vitamin 
Dcontent—80 units to 1,250 units per pound have been reported 
for sun-cured alfalfa hay. Two to five pounds of lower potency 
hay would provide about 200 to 500 units per cow per day 
which is insignificant. Even though the hay happened to be 
high in vitamin D, there would be only a modest contribution 
made toward the Jusgested optimum intake of 6,000 to 8,000 
units per pound of dairy ration. 


How can | check to make sure my dairy cows are receiving 


enough vitamin 0? 


Gut safeguards can be taken but an absolute check i wie mene 
ible. Optimum vitamin D levels for top 

and longevity have not been clearly established but work is in 
progress. Mild deficiencies are often difficult or impossible to 
detect but they can be costly. Available information su —_ 
the use of 6,000 to 8,000 units of vitamin D per pound of com- 
plete grain ration. Confidence in your feed manufacturer and 
the good performance of his well-formulated rations would be 
important for users of commercial feeds. 


Is there any danger of my feeds having too much vitamin 0? 


Our recommendations for the vitamin D fortification of feeds 
are well within the generally | nized safe limits of vitamin D 
intake for the different species of animals. With careful meth- 
ods and efficient modern mixing feed 
are able to achieve good of micro-ingredients. 

of overdosage is remote. 


How much vitamin 0 do baby pigs and growing-finishing 


pigs need? 


Early weaning, fast growth, confinement raising, multiple far- 
rowing and other changes have greatly increased nutritional 
stress factors since the vitamin 5 requirements of pigs have 
been carefully studied. Based largely on amounts that have 
given good results in ex —— and practical swine raising 
programs, a number o riment Stations are engpesting 
about 500 units of per pound of milk 
starter with somewhat er amounts as pigs approach 
market weight. 


De sheep get enough vitamin D from natural sources? 


Not always. For instance, i in recent English studies lambs from 
ewes given supp D averaged 6 pounds heavier 
at weaning in one flock and 9 pounds heavier in another than 
lambs from ewes given no vitamin D. Fleeces from e ~ pc 
tal animals were more than % pound heavier, graded higher, 


and brought a premium price. 2. U/ allie 


answers to any of these questions write to 

G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural Depart- 
ob “Standard Brands Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Fleischmann’s Fidy Irradiated Dry Yeast 
rich in vitamin D for four-footed animals 


another fine product of 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


‘These educational! 
advertisements 
tell farmers about 


Sunshine and sun-cured roughages are un- 
dependable sources of essential Vitamin D. 
Farmers and feeders haye many questions 
about Vitamin D fortification. The adver- 
tisement illustrated here fone of 2 series) 
shows how Dr. G. CC, Wallis, recognized 
authority on Vitamin D nutrition, answers 
such questions through FEIDY advertising 
in leading magazines, 

It’s all part of the educational FIDY pro- 
gram to emphasize that today’s added siress 
factors have changed livestock nutrition 
requirements, More than ever, farmers must 
be sure that lack of a dependable Vitamin D 
source is not a limiting factor in their feed. 


Be sure to recommend feeds containing 
FIDY — Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry 
Yeast. Here is a rich souree of Vitamin D. 
that is dependable—and is economical, easy 
to use, and truly outstanding i in dispersion 
qualities. 


And, if your feeders have questions about 
Vitamin D nutrition, just have them 
address — 
Dr. G. C. Wallis: 
Director of Nutrition, 
Agricultural Department 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, 


Free technical data and educational aids are 
also available from the Agricultural Dept. 
upon request. Write for request form show- 
ing available materials. 


PRRADIATED Dry Yeast 
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eral Manager, Co-op Exchange, 
Inc., is especially timely. A six-month 
q battle to win farm cooperatives a new 
_ charter of rights to merge and to grow 
through purchase of non-cooperative enter- 
prises recently on the 
~Sencte 
The new powers into 
1961 omnibus farm bill by a 9-8 vote in 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. But 
were beaten on the Senate floor. 


2 Net result: Co-ops can still grow 


— through mergers and similar moves. And 
the Justice Department will continue to 
such moves. ond frown on ony that 
seem to invade the anti-trust luw’s ban 
on actions that tend to substantially re-- 
duce competition or to create monopoly. 
Co-op leaders had sought a law under 


which mergers would be reviewed by the 


of Agriculture and banned only 


What 


Mr Fallon, will cooperatives be able to con- 
tinue the trend toward stronger bargaining 
power? 


Our agricultural cooperatives were founded 
by farmers as economic instruments. They have 
done a good job in their chosen fields. They have 
grown, and are continuing to grow. Yet today, 
in all honesty, I think we must admit that a lot 
of the steam has gone out of the cooperative 
movement. Our growth has not kept up with the 
growth of industry. The curve has begun to level 
off. In my belief, it will begin to head downward 
if we do not do something about it. 

Achieving bargaining power in the market is 
our greatest challenge today. To meet it success- 
fully farmers must adopt sound principles and 
stay with them. 

Provided member producers will authorize 
further mergers and consolidation of cooperative 
marketing effort, we feel bargaining power can 
be improved. 


Where do you believe a farm cooperative’s 
responsibilities begin and end? 


They begin and end with the cooperative’s 
members. Members are the reason for its exist- 
ence, and serving their needs with quality pro- 
duction supplies and profitable marketing serv- 
ices must be cooperative’s chief aim. 


Don’t you find the nature of cooperative mem- 
bership is changing? 


Yes. It is easy for us to observe that the nature 
of our membership is changing. To evaluate this 
change, and to determine how it should affect 
our thinking and our action, is another matter. 
When we have said that farmers are fewer, 
larger and more specialized, we have only begun. 
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the Future For Co-ops? 


Farm cooperatives offer a means for farmers to achieve strong bargain- 
ing power. It is important that farmers and farm businesses understand 
the thinking of co-op people, whether they are pro- or anti-cooperative. Mr. 
Fallon is one of the foremost cooperative spokesmen. Much of what he says 


Farmers are better informed today. They have 
the opportunity to be, and they have to be better 
informed. They are more critical of their coop- 
eratives, both because they are better informed 
and because the positive accomplishments of 
cooperatives are not as easy to see as they were 
in the early days. 

Farmers are more businesslike. They keep bet- 
ter records. They know more about what’s hap- 
pening in their business. They are tougher buy- 
ers — bigger and better buyers. The larger 
farmers today do their purchasing like an indus- 
trial buyer, placing harsh measuring sticks on 
quality, service, and price. 

Technological developments are forcing 
changes faster and faster. Every day there is 
greater pressure on farmers to become more and 
more efficient. Competition between farmers is 
a very real thing, and more farmers are begin- 
ning to recognize it. The pressure of competition 
will force more farmers out of business. I am not 
happy about this development, but it has hap- 
pened, and it will happen. Only the most able, 
efficient and financially strong farmers will re- 
main. 


What does all this mean? 


I think it means that our traditional member- 
ship practices are in for an overhauling. Certain- 
ly we've got to find something new in the way 
of membership meetings. The demands on the 
time of a busy farmer today are tremendous. We 
cannot expect him to sit for three hours in a hot 


in this interview is equally valuable to all farm businesses. 


and humid hall listening to reports. We’ve got to 
find better and sharper means of communica- 
tions — figure out what it is that our member 
wants to know, or needs to know, and learn the 
most effective way of getting it to him. 

Another membership concept that needs a 
fresh look is one of our original and basic prin- 
ciples — one man, one vote. This principle was 
developed by the original Rochdale cooperative 
pioneers. Applied to a grocery cooperative, it 
made:a lot of sense since all families have about 
the same interest in their food supply. Applied 
to early farm cooperatives, it also made a lot 
of sense. Not only were farmers somewhat simi- 
lar in size of operation and character of interest, 
but the one man, one vote principle insured that 
no small group could ever acquire control of a 
cooperative. 

Under today’s conditions, the merit of this 
principle is not so clean-cut. Will a farmer who 
is buying, let us say, thirty thousand dollars 
worth of supplies a year from his cooperative be 
content to have the same voice in its affairs as his 
neighbor, who is using the cooperative to the 
extent of only one or two thousand dollars a 
year? 


What are some of the opportunities for farm 
cooperatives? 


One opportunity, a big one and a wide-open 
one, is to move further back on the stream of 
supply. In petroleum, for example, a number of 
cooperatives have moved as far as the ownership 
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of refineries. A few, like CCA, have taken a step into crude 
production of nitrogen. These are examples of a few 
moves in this direction which have already been under- 
taken. There are many, many more possibilities. For 
example, why shouldn’t a feed cooperative own a soy- 
bean plant, if the economics so indicate? Why shouldn’t 
we be doing some fabricating of steel products instead of 
purchasing all of these supplies? 

There is a tremendous opportunity for supply coopera- 
tives in moving certain products direct to the consumer. 
I am speaking of products which are used by farmers and 
urban people alike, such as home and garden supplies. 

With the increasing trend to suburban living, the po- 
tential in this field is almost unlimited. It isn’t easy to 
develop. It will require specialized facilities and trained 
manpower. There are some tax problems involved. 
Nevertheless, I see a great opportunity here for increasing 
our volume of business and making some profits which 
can be returned to our farmer members. Incidentally, 
if we do a good job on it, we could also do a public rela- 
tions job for farmer cooperatives. 


You have mentioned the opportunity for supply co- 
operatives to move certain products direct to the con- 
sumer. How important is the consumer to a cooperative? 


A great deal is heard about the power of the consumer, 
and certainly the consumer has a veto power over any 
product that is offered. He can accept or reject, but 
consumers have little control over what is put before 
them, and almost no control over price. The power of the 
consumer rests in his ability to say “yes” or “no” to the 
product that is offered. 

The consumer, with his final and decisive vote, is the 
objective of the whole flow of commodities. I interpret 
this to mean that we must become consumer-oriented— 
that is, that we must think of each of our activities as they 
relate to the needs and wants of the consumer. 

If we think in this way, our whole concept of the farm- 
er cooperative’s scope becomes broader. We can then de- 
fine the scope of a farm cooperative this way: 

The farmer cooperative need not limit itself to just 
purchasing or just marketing, or just one or two functions 
in the production and marketing flow. It should be pre- 
pared to undertake any combination of services or func- 
tions that will produce direct or indirect benefits for its 
members. 

Consumer orientation to me does not mean turning our 
farm cooperatives into consumer cooperatives. It means 
serving our farmer members, the members who originally 
established these organizations; but it means serving them 
in many new and different ways. 


Won’t it be difficult to finance opportunities like the 
ones you have talked about? 


Anything we do toward enlarging the scope and use- 
fullness of our cooperatives will take money. More and 
more I am convinced that one of the real key jobs in 


“It is time for us to recognize that debt 
can be an implement as well as a bur- 
den.” 


any business, including a farmer cooperative, is that 
of its top financial officer. To finance the needs of our 
cooperatives now, and in the future, we are going to need 
outstanding financial executives. No man of less than 
the highest caliber can keep a cooperative financially 


sound while finding the sources of capital for its growing 
needs. 


What are the sources of this capital? 


The first is our own money—farmers’ money. The 
second is other people’s money. 

Farmers have historically furnished most of the basic 
capital for their cooperatives, through stock in some cases 
and through retained margins in nearly all cases. Cer- 
tainly farmers should continue to supply a good share of 
the capital in the future. I doubt, however, whether they 
can supply all that will be needed. Bigger plans will take 
larger amounts of money. Retention of margins may be- 
come more difficult as a result of legislation. We may 
have to look elsewhere for part of our needs; we may 
have to use more of other people’s money. 

Most farmers have an aversion to debt, and not without 
reason. They’ve seen mortgages foreclosed and cows sold 
off to pay the cattle dealer. Their whole instinct and 
training is to get the mortgage paid off, to own everything 
free and clear, to be beholden to no one. That is the 
philosophy on which I was brought up. 

It is time for us to recognize that debt can be an 
implement as well as a burden. More and more busi- 
nesses today are using borrowed capital to finance ex- 
pansion, or buying companies with a small down payment 
and paying the balance out of earnings, or running their 
business with assets that are actually owned by other 
people. Cooperatives have only begun to explore the 


“Achieving bargaining power in the market is our greatest challenge today.” 
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“Provided member producers will authorize further mergers and consol- 


idation of cooperative marketing effort, we feel bargaining power can be 


improved.” 


possibilities of this type of financing. One instance you are 
familiar with—the National Grape Cooperative, which 
bought the Welch Grape Juice Company. The farmers 
actually put up no cash of their own to start with. Now, 
after eight years, they control a 37-million dollar business. 


Can a small cooperative do the things you have men- 
tioned? 


We are in competition with the ablest men and the 
best financed industries in the world. To face such 
competition will require size and breadth, scope and 
strength beyond what many of us possess. We need the 
strength that comes from diversity, that comes from 
sound financing, and that comes from the ability to hire 
and pay for top manpower. 

A small cooperative, except in rare instances, does 
not have this kind of strength, but two or three or ten 
small cooperatives could have it. 


Does this mean mergers? 


Probably in some instances it does. Another approach 
is the formation of some sort of overhead organization 
or superstructure that could provide management, financ- 
ing and services to a number of member cooperatives. 


What about regionals? 


I am certain that some regional cooperatives, even 
some of the larger ones, could benefit from merging. I 
am equally certain that such mergers would be ex- 
tremely difficult to bring about. Ordinary business corp- 
orations can be merged by exchange of stock or by a 
number of other methods. With cooperatives it is not 
so simple; there are differences in their membership 
structure, differences in their corporate set-up, differ- 
ences in the way they are financed. These are serious 
obstacles. We should not, however, let such obstacles 
keep us from exploring possibilities. 

Short of complete merger, there are many ways that 
regionals can pool their strength on specific projects. 
For example, one group of 16 regionals has set up a 
joint research program. Another strong possibility is that 
certain functions performed by several regionals could 
be put into a jointly owned corporation. This has already 
been done in several instances. Cooperative Mills is a 
feed manufacturing outfit jointly owned by several co- 
operatives. Texas City is an oil refinery in which three 
cooperatives are equal partners. Central Farmers is an 
example of a joint fertilizer enterprise. This pattern 
which has already been established offers great possibilities 
—almost unlimited possibilities for future development. 


Mr. , you have some excellent views concerning 
cooperative manpower. Would you enlarge on these? 


You can’t operate a first-class business with second- 
class management. Our farmer cooperatives are playing 
against major league competition, and we’ve got to have 
major league players. Twenty, thirty, and forty years ago 
we were running a relatively simple business in a rela- 
tively simple business world. Just as technological changes 
have made farming more complex, so has our business 
become more complex. Modern management techniques 
require men with a broader educational base, with higher 
technical and managerial skills. Farmer cooperatives must 
have such men. 

There is no use kidding ourselves that in a large or- 
ganization we are going to have 80 percent or even 50 
percent superior people. Our average employees will be 
average. In any sizable organization, the employees are 
a cross-section of the population. That cross-section 
includes a few outstanding people—whether it’s one in 
one hundred or one in twenty, I don’t know. Our chal- 
lenge is to provide the conditions which will allow the 
outstanding men to emerge and develop. 

The world is full of people who can do a routine job. 
All of us, including you and me, have a lot of routine 
things which take up part of our time. The man who 
emerges as a leader never lets the routine take up all of 
his time. He keeps part of his time free for “leadership 
activities” — planning, thinking ahead, devising new and 
better ways of doing things. This kind of man is needed 
in every job that carries any managerial responsibility 
whatever. 

To find these men we need stronger, sharper, better 
measuring sticks than we have been using. 

(Continued on page 22) 


. . . why shouldn’t a feed cooperative 
own a soybean plant, if the economics 
so indicate?” 
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Better Prices 1962? 


An analysis of the 1961 Emergency Feed Grain Program's 
effect on feed availability and your 1962 prices. 


OUTLOOK 


CORN — Will work up from harvest 
lows to a range of 5 to 10 cents 
below loan levels by spring of 
1962. 


HOGS — Look for a check in the ex- 
pansion of production during 
1962 and an increase in cash 
receipts. 


CATTLE — The average 1962 price 


of fed cattle could easily be $1 
to $1.50 higher per head. About 
half of this increase will be off- 
set by higher feed costs. 


BROILERS AND TURKEYS — Produc- 
tion increases will be restrained 
by pressure of higher feed 
costs and unsatisfactory 1961 
prices. 


EGGS — Moderate production in- 
crease is in prospect for 1962. 
Prices will be lower this fall and 
winter than in year just ended. 


@® FOR THE FIRST TIME in nine years, feed 
grain utilization in 1961-62 will exceed feed 
grain production. The first step has been taken 
in the improvement of farm income and the or- 
derly reduction of our bulging feed grain sur- 
pluses. Carryover stocks of feed grain on Octo- 
ber 1, 1962, probably will be 12 to 15 million 
tons less than on October 1, 1961. 

Early summer crop conditions pointed toward 
a combined feed grain production of about 138 
million tons of corn, oats, barley and grain sor- 
ghums. This would be 30 million tons less than 
the 168 million tons of these four feed grains 
produced last year. Mid-summer crop conditions 
have been excellent in the heart of the Corn Belt 
and the final figure probably will be raised. But 
not enough to change the general conclusion that 
feed grain utilization in the coming year will 
exceed 1961 output by a significant amount. 

The reduction in feed grain production this 
year has come as a result of the heavy signup of 
farmers to participate in the 1961 Emergency 
Feed Grain Program. Final reduction in produc- 
tion, however, will not be as great as the initial 
reduction in acreage indicated by the participat- 
ing farmers. 

There are several sources of leakage to such 
a program: First, some farmers who signed up, 
later decided not to participate. But this drop- 
out probably is not too great a factor this year. 
A more important source of leakage is that many 
of the nonparticipating farmers boosted their 
acreage. This partly offsets the reduction by the 
participating farmers. 

But this leakage factor has been reduced in 


(Continued on page 20) 
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In the field, at meetings, in the office . . . the 
County Agricultural Agent is the farmer’s 
best friend. You’re warmly welcomed wher- 
ever you go. . . because you’re the “‘man in 
the know.” 


Today’s farmers, sometimes “worlds 
apart” from Experiment Station labs, de- 
pend upon you to keep their “schooling” 
up-to-date. You are the vital link between 
the research scientist and the farmer. You 
help the farmer put new knowledge to 
work . . . for his own benefit, and that of 
all America. 

We at Royster are proud to work closely 
with the Nation’s County Agricultural 
Agents in keeping today’s farmer informed 
about the latest techniques of profitable 


County Agricultural Agents are “at home” everywhere 


an 


To aid in this, Royster has prepared a 
free, full-color booklet, titled, ‘‘It’s a Good 
Life.” It tells simply and directly the 
important and true relationship between 
fertilization and increased farm profits. Both 
4-H Club members and adult farmers are 
sure to find it interesting and informative. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY, or copies... for field work, for 
meetings, for office, or your personal use. 


Fertilizer .. since 1885 


The Quality Name in Plant Food 
F. S. Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, Virginia 
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.and fertilizer only .. 


2000 » 


Speaking before the Farm Equip- 
ment Institute, W. G. Scholl, Execu- 
tive Vice President of Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. had this to say 
about the nostalgic thinking toward 
agriculture: “Now, sentiment is not a 
bad thing. Many of us are nostalgic 
toward agriculture .. . and to many 
of us our farm origins are a source of 
satisfaction and personal security. 
Nevertheless, nostalgia sometimes fos- 
ters the illusion that farming is the 
same industry today that it was 40 
years ago .. . and that for some rea- 
son it should remain what it was in 
those departed days. Wherever this 
illusion has occurred, it has helped to 
create problems for agriculture, and 
to confuse efforts to solve problems 
brought by technological change.” 


“The nation’s Land-Grant universi- 
ties should be training young peop!e 
for foreign career service,” said Dr. 
Paul A. Miller, provost at Michigan 
State University, to an administrators’ 
meeting at Colorado State University 
in a seminar on the implications of ag- 
ricultural adjustment. “Many coun- 
tries of the world are in a great social 
revolution. Because these countries 
are largely agrarian there is opportun- 
ity for the United States to help them 
through the revolution as quickly as 
possible,” he said. 


Dr. Don Paarlberg, distinguished 
professor of agricultural economics at 
Purdue University recently declared 
that there exists a five-to-one agricul- 


tural gap between America and the 
Communist block. He urged that the 
free world capitalize on this advan- 
tage. Speaking at the Mid-Point 
meeting of the International Farm 
Youth Exchange he declared, “It 
should never be said of this generation 
that we unlocked the secrets of agri- 
cultural science but lacked the vision 
to use them. We can use them in the 
cause of material well being and in- 
dividual freedom. You people, who 


“You know,” said John Per- 
kins, “it used to be said any- 
body could farm — that about 
all that was required was a 
strong back and a weak mind, 
but nowadays, to be a suc- 
cessful farmer a feller must 
have a good head and a wide 
education in order to under- 
stand the advice ladled out to 
him from all sides by city men 
and to select for use that which 
will do him the least damage.” 
— Oral Hygiene 


will be thought leaders throughout the 
world, face a challenge greater than 
that confronted by any previous gen- 
eration. To respond satisfactorily to 
this challenge you must be opportuni- 
ty-oriented, not problem-prone.” 


J. K. Stern, President, American In- 
stitute of Cooperation, speaking at a 
Farmer’s Night Program in Roaring 
Spring, Pa., said, “Khrushchev has 
said to us — ‘We will bury you — 


economy.” 


Speaking to a public meeting in the Farmers 
Market in Moultrie, Georgia, Secretary Freeman 
said, “Something is very wrong when the farmer 
has to work nearly three times as long as most 
other Americans in order to be able to buy the 
same food, clothing, appliances and other products. 
It would serve no particular interest to bring the 
worker down to the level of the farmer, but it 
would be of immeasurable public benefit if the 
purchasing power of the farmer were raised more 
nearly to the level of the other segments of the 


“What Farm Loaders Are Saying...” 


your grandchildren will be Commu- 
nists.’ The best weapon we have point- 
ed against him is our over-abundance 
of food — this is even more important 
than any missile in the long run. We 
have just retired a Secretary of Agri- 
culture about whom there was a great 
deal of controversy because we have 
an overabundance of food. Khrush- 
chev has just banished to Siberia his 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Maska- 
tevich, because they have drastic food 
shortages — and starving people. The 
same situation exists in Red China. 
In Russia today, with food shortage, 
45 percent of the population are on 
farms producing food. In the U. S. 
only 10 percent of the population are 
on farms and we get 91 percent of all 
our food from two million farms.” 


The Virginia Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute has assumed responsibility 
for a rural defense information pro- 
gram to help farm people and others 
in rural areas prepare for and pro- 
tect themselves, crops, and livestock 
in case of enemy attack. W. H. 
Daughtrey, associate director of the 
Extension Service points out that 
“The country’s food supply and con- 
tinued production ability would be 
vital to survival of the nation if ever 
attacked. Farmers have a responsibil- 
ity both to themselves and the nation 
to be informed about how an attack 
would endanger livestock, crops, and 
production, as well as their families. 
They need to know so they can take 
all practical preparedness steps now 
and be ready for fast emergency ac- 
tion if needed.” 


Dr. R. E. Hodgson, director of the 
animal husbandry research division of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
made this point in addressing a ban- 
quet honoring Dr. J. C. Knott, Wash- 
ington State University dairy profes- 
sor emeritus: “Teamwork between 
alert farmers and the Land-Grant 
College system has made American 
agricultural production one of the 
modern wonders of the world.” 
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“Waffle Panel” . . . New Look, New 
Wrinkle in grain storage. New in de- 
sign, eye-stopping in appearance is the 
“Waffle Panel” Grain Tank of Behlen 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Nebr. Wall panels 
gain greater strength from double cor- 
rugations. Vertical and horizontal rib- 
bing forms the waffle pattern. Other 
Tank features: “Eave-Seal,” where 
roof panels are formed to bolt directly 
on to sidewalls; “Oval-Tite” walk-in 
door; steep-pitch roof. Tank sizes range 
from 950 to 47,590 bushels. 


Frameless Straightwall Building gives 
clear interior for warehousing, imple- 
ments, tool shop. Also stores grain 12’ 
high against sidewalls. Steel partitions 
available to separate grain and utility 
areas. Two steel models, grain storage 
with 30° pitch roof. Utility building 
with 16° roof. 39’ and 52’ widths. 
Behlen Mfg. Co., Columbus, Nebr. 


No Frame to Buiid. Just bolt together 
heavy-gauge, 3” corrugated steel pan- 
els. Use as garage, milking parlor, 
repair shop, meeting hall, etc. Comes 
in 35’ x 20’ units with choice of 10’ or 
14’ wall heights. Combine units to form 
building of any length. Door, window 


selection. Expandable. 
Co., Columbus, Nebr. 


Behlen Mfg. 


Waffle Panel Tank. 
Dries all grain with natural air, sup- 
plemental heat, constant heat, or batch 
dry up to 1,350 bu. at one time. Dry 
under any conditions. Tank complete 
with grain leveler; 5 roof outlets; 2 
ladders; unloading tube; static pres- 
sure gauge; humidity gauge. Unload- 
ing equipment optional. Factory pre- 
wired electrical system eliminates on- 
job wiring. Size: 1,700 — 26,135 bu. 
Behlen Mfg. Co., Columbus, Nebr. 


Expandable Building. 
All-steel Curvet of Behlen Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Nebr., designed for expan- 
sion to any length. Two utility models 
for machinery, tool shop, other uses, in 
40’ and 53’ widths. Special 40’-wide 
grain storage model, with reinforced 
walls can store grain without tie rods. 
Drying floor, automatic unloading. 


Rust is “Outlawed” from these “Steep 
Pitch” Roof corn cribs of Behlen Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Nebr. Heavy #2 gauge 
bar mesh steel, galvanized after weld- 
ing with up to 6 times normal rust- 
preventing zinc. Fill to peak, no hand 
leveling. Sizes: 611-1940 bu. Natural 
air drying system. 
—Advertisement— 


VALUABLE 
GRAIN 
STORAGE 
HANDBOOK 
OFFERED FREE 


Vo-Ag teachers, county 
agents and leading farmers 
may write for new 
1961 edition 


Completely revised for 1961, here is 
the only book of its kind ever published. 
Already over 120,000 copies have been 
issued. Titled, “You . . . and On-The- 
Farm Grain Storage” you'll find this 
book easy to read and completely prac- 
tical. It outlines and illustrates all the 


Ye 


ASC and CCC grain storage regula- 
tions; tells you how loan payments now 
may be deferred 1 to 5 years. 


gree Movie 
“WHY DRY?’ 


in this interesting 30-minute movie 
you'll see presented all the pros and 
cons of heated air, natural air and sup- 
plemental heat drying systems. Plan 


now to screen it at the next meeting 
of your club or group. 


Write to Behien 


To get either a supply of these books, or 
to obtain this useful film for a screen- 
ing, just write to Behlen Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Nebraska. Be sure 
to include the number of books you can 
use; for the film state your Ist and 2nd 
choice of dates. Write today! BF-9 
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Bright college Ag students— 


Should they 
separated 


Should the scholastically-superior students in our agricul- 
tural colleges be offered a more advanced education than 
their less brilliant classmates? This is currently one of the 
most discussed topics on agricultural college campuses. 


by Richard E. Geyer 


@ THE PROBLEM of the superior 
student is especially critical for agri- 
cultural colleges. 

They are part of state-supported 
universities and therefore obligated to 
provide opportunity for education to 
students of varying skills. Thus, the 
conflict expressed by Dean Kottman 
of Ohio State University’s College of 
Agriculture: “We must not move too 
rapidly in the direction of more vig- 
orous curriculums until . . . the stu- 
dents coming to us are better able to 
handle a . . . more rigorous curric- 
ulum. On the other hand, we must 
always keep our offerings and our 
standards on a plane which will chal- 
lenge the upper half of our student 
body.” 

Agricultural colleges have in the 
past made special provisions for the 
brighter students. Examples are spe- 
cial problems courses, seminars, ad- 
vanced curriculums, higher-level op- 
tions within our curriculums, and 
special sections of lower-division basic 
courses. New programs are more com- 
prehensive, offer greater flexibility, 
and start earlier in the student’s ca- 
reer. 

These new programs have different 
titles on different campuses and come 
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in a variety of forms and combina- 
tions. Two getting particular atten- 
tion are the “honors” and “independ- 
ent study” plans. These two pro- 
grams, or combinations thereof, “are 
being discussed and tried in one form 
or another in practically all colleges 
and universities,” reports Henry S. 
Brunner, Specialist in Agricultural 
Education with the U. S. Office of 


Education. 


High School Counselling 


Interest in the pros and cons of 
honors and similar programs should 
not be confined to the college cam- 
puses. If capable farm youth are to 
participate in the advanced programs 
they may have to be encouraged by 
those who counsel them in their pre- 
college days. The prospective students 
will need to be informed of the spe- 
cial preparation and advanced appli- 
cation that is often required. 

Although each project that has 
been adopted or is being discussed is 
unique, goals are usually one or more 
of the following: 

To enrich the superior student’s ed- 
ucation by providing broader study, 
including subjects such as humanities 
and social sciences, or by allowing a 


more advanced study of required sub- 
jects. 

To provide an education that is 
more adequate for employment or 
graduate study in specific areas. 

To accelerate the student’s cover- 
age of required subjects so that he 
may take a job or enter graduate 
study sooner. 

The first goal is emphasized by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Cohen, Director of the 
Carnegie-established Inter-University 
Committee on the Superior Student, 
headquartered at the University of 
Colorado. He suggests a comprehen- 
sive honors approach. “Once a full- 
fledged honors program becomes es- 
tablished in a college or university, 
then special sections, independent 
study, acceleration and advanced 
placement can find their proper 
places within a well-rounded program 
for superior students,” he said. 

“An honors program can be adopt- 
ed by agricultural and other profes- 
sional schools,” he said. 

The University of Nebraska’s Gol- 
lege of Agriculture inaugurated in the 
fall of 1960 an honors program aimed 
at enriching the student’s education, 
particularly in the areas of science 
and research. Although the students 
are selected initially on admission to 
the college, they are not given spe- 
cial courses until the second semester. 
Then they take a course titled “In- 
troduction to Agricultural Science.” 
Purpose is to “provide perspective of 
the breadth of agriculture and to 
motivate the student toward an un- 
derstanding of the place of science 
and basic principles courses in ap- 

(Continued on page 34A) 
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Increase farm income *25,000 to *300,000 


per county with seed treatment 


“Best way I know to put $25,000 of extra 
spending money into my home county would 
be to treat all the small grain seed with a good 
seed treatment,” says Danny Lamb, Swains- 
boro, Ga., winner of the 1960 Georgia Crop 
Improvement Project Award. 


Danny’s work shows that income from oats 
can be increased by $5 per acre with seed treat- 
ment ... wheat by $9.10 . . . and barley by 
almost $9.40. This figures out to well over 
$25,000 for the small grain acreage in his 
home county. 


Counties with larger acreages in small grains, 
cotton, sorghum, flax, and peanuts can reap 
still bigger benefits . . . as high as $300,000 
per county for the high-producing grain coun- 
ties of the Great Plains. 


MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Division 110 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


You can help increase farm income in your 
county by telling more farmers about the bene- 
fits of seed treatment. Morton Chemical Com- 
pany, makers of Panogen seed fungicide, 
Drinox seed insecticide, and Pandrinox dual- 
purpose treatment will help. They’ll provide 
booklets, films, and other helpful materials. 
Use the coupon below to request information. 


Don’t let farmers in your county miss out 
on the extra crop yields and bonus income that 
seed treatment can bring. Tell them the seed 
treatment story hard and often! 


MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 

110 N. Wacker Drive 

Chicago 6, Illinois 

Send me full information on materials available to promote 
seed treatment with farmers in my area. 


TITLE. STUDENT 
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Congress 


Taking Farmers? 


While this Congress did not move far it has taken another couple of steps 
toward more and stronger government action in agriculture. The future 
promises that the government will have more influence on what farmers 
grow and sell and how much they get paid for it. 


@ THE FIRST SESSION of the 
87th Congress has not blazed any 
basically new trails for American agri- 
culture. But it has moved another 
couple of steps toward more—and 
stronger—government action in agri- 
culture. 

This Congress has the usual and 
natural preference for stopgap, patch- 
work solutions to tough farm prob- 
lems. It refused, for instance, to make 
a long-range decision on the problem 
of surplus wheat production. But 
when you add up all the things the 
1961 Congressional session did and 
didn’t do for or to farmers, here’s 
what you'll find. 


More Government 


There was not one single step in 
the direction of the kind of farm 
policy which leads to less government 
influence on farm prices and pro- 
duction. 

There were a number of steps in the 
other direction, toward more govern- 
ment influence on what farmers grow 
and sell, and how much they get for 
it. In some cases—the new authoriza- 
tion for broader use of marketing or- 
ders—the Congress was allowing the 
use of programs in which it can truth- 
fully be said that farmers them- 
selves regulate their marketing in an 
effort to get maximum returns. But 
these programs could not operate at 
all without government sanction, and 
they depend for their effectiveness on 
the power of Federal law. When a 
marketing order program for potatoes, 
for instance, bans shipment of spuds 
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below No. 2 grade, the man who ships 
a cull can be hauled up and fined 
just as effectively as the fellow who 
overplants his wheat allotment. 

What are some of the major things 
done and undone this year, and what 
do they mean for the future? 


Land Retirement Program 


Let’s look at them one by one. 

*® The Congress, as a body, didn’t 
even bother to think seriously about 
considering the Farm Bureau’s land 
retirement program. In many ways, 
of course, the Farm Bureau program 
resembles what we’re now doing be- 
cause it involves paying farmers to 
keep land out of production. But the 
essential difference is this: The Farm 
Bureau program would reduce the 
number of acres of grain planted 
while reducing price supports. It is 
also aimed at moving gradually to a 
system in which farmers would pro- 
duce as much as they pleased and 
price supports would undergird the 
open market instead of fixing the 
price above free competitive levels. 
The 1962 wheat program, on the 
other hand, is based on the idea 
that unless the government takes a 
hand in tailoring production to de- 
mand, farmers will produce them- 
selves into bankruptcy. A basic part 
of this idea is the theory that if 
farmers accept government controls, 
the government should guarantee a 
“fair” price whether the market pays 
it voluntarily or not. 

® The Congress flatly refused to 
swallow the long-range administra- 


tion program aimed at making it 
easier to install crop-by-crop pro- 
duction control in the future. 

This doesn’t prove the Congress is 
against controls, but only that the 
administration asked the lawmakers 
to go too far in one jump. The pro- 
gram was beaten partly because it 
was drawn in a form which opened 
it up to charges that the Secretary 
of Agriculture could become some 
kind of Czar, partly because it 
would have authorized control pro- 
grams for some commodities where 
there is strong and vocal opposition 
to controls; partly because it would 
have weakened the ability of groups 
like Farm Bureau and the National 
Cotton Council to resist future 
changes in present farm programs. 


Not Ready to Change 


But in rejecting the President’s 
program, the Congress certainly 
wasn’t saying that government con- 
trol in agriculture is bad and “free- 
dom” is good. It was saying that the 
lawmakers are not ready to change 
the present machinery for making 
decisions on what should or shouldn't 
be done about individual commod- 
ities. 

® The Congress went ahead and 
accepted the administration’s “sec- 
ond-best” plan—stopgap 1962 pro- 
grams for wheat and feed grain con- 
trol. This action will reduce grain 
surpluses. But it also postpones the 
eventual hard decision on long-range 
grain policy. The 1962 grain pro- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Don Sanderson (left, center) reports, “We have fed nine thousand cattle on Stilbosol rations. All college 
feeding tests, plus our own experiences, proved to us that you can't stay in this business without Stilbosol.” 


“Our cost of gain went down 4¢ a pound 
when we put Stilbosol back in our ration” 


“We're feeding Stilbosol again . . . this 
time for keeps,” reports Don Sanderson, 
S&J Feedlots, Norton, Kansas. 


“Right after we went back to 
Stilbosol, we had a load of steers 
come in. We fed them for 140 days 
and they gained 448 lbs. per head. 


“We figure our cost of gain with 
Stilbosol to run about 19 to 20¢ 
per pound. Without Stilbosol, our 
cost of gain shoots up to 23 to 24¢ 
per pound. 


“If we don’t feed Stilbosol, we lose 


about 4 lb. daily gain per head. 
By the time it takes to fatten cat- 
tle for market, this loss of gain 
amounts to $9 or $10 a head. As 
close as they keep the margin on 
fat cattle, that $10 a head that 
Stilbosol gives you is most of your 
profit these days. 


*‘A man couldn’t last in this busi- 
ness if he didn’t feed Stilbosol. Oh, 
sometimes he can make a profit if 
the margin is high enough, but 
in the long run he’s going to go 
broke,’ Don concluded. 


After seven years, 
Stilbosol continues 
to give feeders an 
extra 15% gain on 
10% less feed. 


(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


Makers of Hygromix® (5S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) _ 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY «+ A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY «+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Down 


_ The peculiar nature of agriculture makes 
farmers “victims of their own efforts” to 

_ insure consumers an adequate margin of 

safety in the supply of food and fiber. 


by Dr. G. H. Aull 
Clemson Agricultural College 


@ SOME TIME AGO THE WALL STREET JOURN- 
AL carried news of the fact that the appliance makers 
were receiving weekly and even daily reports of purchases 
around the country. This information was almost im- 
mediately translated into production schedules. 

The same Journal reported that the steel mills would 
operate at only about 60 percent of capacity during most 
of the fall months for that year and a large textile plant 
had just announced plans to curtail production if demand 
did not pick up in the fall. In every case it can be as- 
sumed that production would be resumed quickly if the 
demand justifies it. 


Cannot Operate Any Other Way 


Fortunately for everyone except the farmer, our agri- 
cultural industry is of a nature that it cannot operate 
in any such fashion. It takes a lot longer to “fire up” an 
agricultural enterprise than it does to fire up a furnace — 
and a great deal more consideration enters into the de- 
cision to shut it down. The processes which give rise to 
little pigs and baby calves — and even to the raw mate- 
rials for our daily bread — require months and even 
years to complete their cycle, and their time span could 
easily double if something went wrong at the moment ap- 
propriate to their initiation. Not only this, but the end 
product (both as to quantity and quality) is uniquely sub- 
ject to the uncertainties of price as well as to the influ- 
ences of weather, insects, and diseases. 

Agriculture is peculiar also in that the demand for its 
products is far more “inelastic” than is the demand for 
the products of most other industries. For example, even 
a slight increase in the supply of cotton or wheat will re- 
sult in a considerable decrease in the price offered but lit- 
tle or no increase in the quantity that will be consumed. 
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Families need — and get — about as much food dur- 
ing a depression as they do during periods of prosperity 
and, fortunately, agricultural production per person is re- 
markably stable. At the same time, agricultural prices are 
notoriously unstable. This is true because agriculture, in 
spite of all talk about the increasing size of farms, is still 
largely a family affair. Furthermore, it deals in things 
which are alive and growing, and it would be disastrous 
to interrupt these processes. 

In the face of low prices, therefore, agriculture must 
continue to produce and from the standpoint of consum- 
ers it is fortunate that this is so. Industry, on the other 
hand, is able to meet a decreased demand by reducing its 
labor force (which is hired labor, not family) and cur- 
tailing production, thereby maintaining prices. 

To illustrate how these differences in the nature of the 
two industry groups operate in practice, it can be shown 
that during the period of the early 1930's industrial output 
dropped about 40 percent while industrial prices declined 
only about 10 percent. In contrast, agricultural produc- 
tion dropped very little but agricultural prices dropped 
about 50 percent. 


Victims of Our Efforts 


It appears, therefore, that because of the peculiar na- 
ture of agriculture and the operation of the inexorable 
“laws” of economics, farmers are the victims of their own 
efforts to insure consumers an adequate margin of safe- 
ty in the supply of food and fiber. Yet when some efforts 
are made to relieve farmers from the burdens imposed by 
this “margin of safety”, consumers are all too willing to 
join the parade of those who would for this reason make 
agriculture to appear in an unfavorable light. 

I doubt whether in most instances those who echo the 
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criticisms heaped upon agriculture are in fact even mod- 
erately well informed as to the real facts in the case. Un- 
fortunately, however, the individuals and organizations 
who generate this criticism appear to be both quite cap- 
able and well financed. Agriculture, on the other hand, 
has raised but a weak voice in protest and one can easily 
get the impression that the subject is taboo except in 
political circles. 

Frankly, I cannot account for the almost total indif- 
ference with which we have met the economic issues which 
affect the very life blood of agriculture and rural life. 
Among these might be mentioned such pressing current 
problems as price supports, acreage allotments, trade re- 
strictions, deficit financing, inflation, taxation, minimum 
wages, union shops, public management and rural zoning. 

By contrast there is available a wealth of information 
and even some personal assistance on almost every other 
subject from amoeba to Zoysia. I certainly do not regret 
the existance of this knowledge but I deplore our failure to 
devote anything like the comparable resources to matters 
which by every standard are of at least equal importance 
to our individual and national welfare. 


“. . . where farmers are being ridiculed for ac- 


cepting what most other groups in sur society 
have taken for granted.” 


“Unless farmers can successfully meet the criticisms growing out of government sup- 
port of agricultural prices, public opinion may force punitive legislation which will 
offset all possible benefits from price supports.” 


I am also alarmed by the feeling which seems to be 
fairly general that while, for example, no one versed in the 
folklore of amoeba is expected to speak with authority 
concerning Zoysia, everyone with even a sixth grade edu- 
cation is assumed to be an expert in all matters pertaining 
to the broad and truly complex field of economics. Is there 
any wonder that on matters affecting public policy we 
have almost no guidance and are being led down one 
blind alley after another? 

Since the field is so broad and so complex I can, in 
this article, do no more than attempt to clarify the issues 
surrounding a few of the major points to which criticism 
of agriculture has been directed — and I would not have 
you feel that I know all the answers. 

Unlike the questions in many other areas of science, 
those relating to the economics of agriculture and partic- 
ularly to agricultural policy, cannot be disposed of in a 
few simple words. There are few “yes” and “no” situa- 
tions and even these can change with changing circum- 
stances. In many cases the answers are made more diffi- 
cult because the facts as stated by our critics are essentially 
correct. 

However, further examination brings out additional in- 
formation which presents an entirely different picture than 
the one intended. For example, it is quite true, as the cri- 
tics of agriculture tell us, that the third largest item of ex- 
pense in the current federal budget is designated for “agri- 
culture.” Much of this, however, represents a direct con- 
tribution to domestic and foreign aid programs which are 
hardly a sole responsibility of U. S. farmers. Other large 
portions reflect the public costs of acquisition and mainten- 
ance of National forests and wildlife preserves which again 


belong to all the people. Still other large amounts are for 
such things as soil conservation, research and education. 

While of some immediate benefit to farmers, all of these 
are in the long-time interest of a growing economy and es- 
sential to the welfare of all the people. Finally, a substan- 
tial proportion of the total charged to agriculture in the 
federal budget is in the nature of a “revolving fund” which 
constantly replenishes the federal treasury. 

It is, therefore, utterly ridiculous to imply, as is fre- 
quently done, that agriculture is responsible for extraor- 
dinary federal expenditures, unbalanced budgets, and sub- 
sequent inflation. 

I mention this reference to the federal budget because 
it illustrates the insidious character of much of the cri- 
ticism leveled at the agricultural sector of our economy by 
those who do not know the truth or who do not care. 

There are manufacturers who complain because the 
American farmer gets a little more than the world price 
for his cotton, yet think it perfectly all right for the 
government to impose a 40 percent import duty on some- 
thing they make. Laborers who resent government pur- 
chases of milk and pork feel no hesitancy in entering into 
an unholy alliance with this same government to establish 
a floor under their hourly pay. Shippers using govern- 
ment built vessels and plying their trade over routes paid 
for by public funds are not overly sympathetic toward 
“subsidized farm credit” and government sponsored tele- 
phone and electric services for farm people. Numerous 
nonagricultural commodities are being bought by our gov- 
ernment and “stockpiled” for beyond the limits imposed by 
national security. 

I could go on and on citing chapter and verse of in- 
stances where farmers are being ridiculed for accepting 
what most other groups in our society have taken for 
granted, lo these many years. But as bad as they are, 
these are not the most flagrant examples of waste and 
abuse in our economy by those who would heap criticism 
upon our farmers. 


“It is utterly ridiculous to imply that agricul- 
ture is responsible for extraordinary federal ex- 


penditures, unbalanced budgets and subsequent 
inflation.” 


This waste takes many different forms, all of which are 
detrimental not only to agriculture but to the entire econ- 
omy. Witness, for example, the union plumber who slices 
off the mechanically threaded end of a length of pipe and 
cuts a fresh thread just like the one he has removed; or, 
if you please, the union compositor in the newspaper 
plant who laborously sets type for a national advertise- 
ment then throws it away because the advertisement had 
been imprinted weeks before on a mat supplied by the ad- 
vertiser. 

Compared to waste such as this, the check which our 
government sends to a farmer for not raising crops seems 
small indeed. In fact, it is so small that I wonder why the 
farmer himself doesn’t put a stop to it. Perhaps he would 
if he could detect even a small willingness on the part of 
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for IHC “Fast Hitch” Tractors 


Announcing the NEW 


TM LAND SMOOTHERS 


Low cost, maneuverable, the ideal tillage tool. Six dif- 
ferent size and price models—6’, 8’ and 10° blades for 
small fields. 10’, 12° and 14’ blades for larger acreages. 
Low initial investment since tractor length furnishes ad- 
ditional effective leveling tength. Larger capacity dirt 
moving with reduced operating costs. 


6 TM LAND SMOOTHERS 
for 3-Point Hitch Tractors 


Fit all standard 3-point hitch tractors. Six different size 
and price models for maintenance, tillage, land form- 
ing ...to correct surface drainage problems, fill washes 
and gullies, smooth terraces, benches, waterways. 


Announcing the NEW 


Svewma 


TANDEM SCRAPERS 


Move 5 yords of dirt per trip with your regular 4-plow 
tractor and the Eversman Tandem Scraper Combination. 
Haul two loads for the operating cost of one—with the 
lowest priced initial investment available. Use the Evers- 
man Tandem Scrapers in bination to plish long 
haul, high yardage dirt moving — or use them individually 
on seporate tractors for small construction jobs such as 
drainage ditches, pit silos, pot hole filling, etc. 


and the 329, 410 
LAND SMOOTHERS 


32 and 40 foot Automatic Land Levelers and Hydraulic 
Scrapers for 3 and 4 plow tractors for all “on the farm” 
land smoothing and seed bed preparation. 


NOTE: FoR LAND OUT OF PRODUCTION THIS 
YEAR you will find summer the ideal time to fill 
water holes, build drainage ditches, terraces and 
grass waterways, provide surface drainage for 
good moish 9 Practi 


Write for FREE Booklets 
Students Request Special Literature 


EVERSMAN MFG. CO. 


Dept.81 «+ Curtis and Fifth + Denver 4, Colorado 
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BETTER PRICES 


potential by the requirement that a 
farmer who operates more than one 
farm had to keep his corn acreage 
within the 1959-60 base acreage for 
all farms to qualify for corn payment 
on any of the farms. By the same 
token he must maintain his same 
number of acres of soil conserving 
crops as he had in 1959-60 to be eligi- 
ble for the soybean loan. These re- 
quirements did not prevail in corn 
allotment programs of earlier years. 

Another leakage factor involves a 
selection by participants of their poorer 
land to put in diverted acres — with 
the resulting upgrading of land 
planted to corn on participating farms. 
There may also be some tendency to 
step up fertilizer use— although a 
limitation this year on the amount of 
corn that can be put under loan to an 
amount equal to the assigned yield 
per acre has some deterring effect on 
this yield expanding force. 


Output Reduced Below Needs 


But after all is said and done, 
enough farmers have participated in 
the 1961 Emergency Feed Grain Pro- 
gram to effectively reduce feed grain 
output this year to well below the 
utilization needs. 

Feed grain utilization last year was 
about 158 million tons. The higher 
price of feed grains likely to prevail 
this year probably will cut back some 
on the utilization per head of live- 
stock in the coming year. But there 
will be more hogs to feed out in 
the coming year. Total usage, thus, 
may fall a little short of last year. 

The deficit will be made up by sale 
of Commodity Credit Corporation 
grain to pay farmers for the value 
of the certificates issued as payment 
for the acreage taken out of pro- 
duction under the Feed Grain pro- 
gram. These sales will be supple- 
mented by the sale of “out of condi- 
tion corn.” The two sources of CCC 
sales probably will release in the neigh- 
borhood of 21 million tons of feed 
grains from government stocks. This 
gives a probable available supply of 
feed grains in the coming year well 
within the needs for utilization. 

It means that CCC will take over 


(Continued from page 14) 


some corn in the form of delivery of 
1961 corn loans during the coming 
year. But it also means that corn 
prices must work close enough to loan 
rate by spring so sufficient corn will 
be fed or sold to provide the needed 
farm supplies. 

Thus, corn prices probably will 
work up from harvest lows to a range 
of 5 to 10 cents below loan levels by 
spring of 1962. 

Supplies of high protein feeds will 
be somewhat larger in the coming 
year. The 1961 soybean crop is 
significantly larger. Acreage planted 
to soybeans is up 15 percent and yields 
will be good. The increased crop will 
result in a modest carryover of old 
beans in the fall of 1962—assuming 
that the Berlin crisis doesn’t erupt 
into a shooting war. Under these cir- 
cumstances, soybean meal will sell 
cheaper for the year as a whole than 
it has in 1960-61. It probably will be 
higher priced this fall than a year 
earlier, but cheaper next winter and 
spring than in early 1961. 

The 1961 livestock picture has been 
dominated by a record output of red 
meats. On top of this has come record 
supplies of turkeys and broilers. The 
livestock picture has been further 
complicated by bunched marketings of 
slaughter cattle this spring and early 
summer, coupled with a problem of 
oversupply of heavy fed cattle. 


Cattle Marketings 


While cattle slaughter in 1962 prob- 
ably will be a little larger, there is a 
good chance that the average weight 
of marketings will be lighter due to 
higher feed costs. There is hope for 
less bunching of marketings next year. 
And for less competition from broilers 
and turkeys during the critical 1962 
spring months. With more consumers 
to eat beef, a continuing uptrend in 
the demand for beef and somewhat 
stronger consumer buying power, the 
average 1962 price of fed cattle could 
easily be $1 to $1.50 higher per hund- 
red pounds than in 1961. About half 
of this increase will be offset by higher 
feed costs. 

The 1961 spring pig crop is up 7 
percent from a year earlier according 
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IN 1962? 


to USDA’s estimate. These pigs will 
be coming back to slaughter from July 
of 1961 through February of 1962. 
The main boost was in April and May 
farrowed pigs—which means that 
most of the resulting increase in 
slaughter will come after late October. 
Prices at that time of year are ex- 
pected to average below the levels 
which prevailed last year then. 


Price for Hogs 


On June 1, farmers were planning 
to boost their 1961 fall pig crop about 
3 percent. Based on past relationships 
this should result in a slightly lower 
1962 winter price for hogs. 

Feeding relationships on pigs sold 
in the fall of 1961 will be equal or 
higher than average. But those 
marketed next winter and spring may 
bring only average feeding relation- 
ships. This probably will result in a 
1962 spring pig crop not a great deal 
different in size from the one of 
1961. And there is a good chance that 
the fall pig crop of 1962 could show 
some decline as farmers react to the 
higher feed costs of next spring and 
summer. 

About one-fourth more turkey will 
be available for the holiday season 
this fall than a year ago. Such an 
increase cannot be marketed except 
at lower prices. Chances are that the 
unsatisfactory returns from the 1961 
turkey crop plus the higher feed prices 
which will prevail next year will re- 
sult in the cutback from the exces- 
sively high levels of turkey production 
this year. Turkey profits should be 
better next year, particularly on birds 
sold in the latter half of the year. 
Large turkey stocks will be a price re- 
straining factor in the first part of 
1962. 

By the same token, the pressure of 
higher feed costs and unsatisfactory 
profits on broilers sold during the 
spring months of 1961 will serve as a 
restraining factor in limiting any in- 
crease in broiler production in 1962. 

A moderate increase in egg pro- 
duction is in prospect for next year. 
Egg prices will be lower this fall and 
winter than in the year just ending, 
but not as low as in 1959-60 since egg 


production is not being cut that much. 

Since hog production responds more 
promptly to changes in feed supplies 
than other livestock enterprises, a 
check in the expansion of hog produc- 
tion probably will be the first and 
greatest single result in the livestock 
area of the 1961 feed grain program. 

The immediate effects of a feed 
grain program are to raise the feed 
costs for all livestock producers. But 
on a percentage basis the increase 
in feed cost is greater in the corn sur- 
plus area than in the deficit areas. 

If the current feed grain program 
results in a price level for feed grains 
equal to about 10 cents a bushel be- 
low the loan level, this means that 
prices in the surplus areas may be 
increased about 11 percent while 
prices in the deficit areas would be 
increased about 8.5 percent. The feed 
price increase in the surplus area as a 
result of the program will be 30 per- 
cent greater than in the deficit areas. 
Hog production, beef cattle fattening 
and other livestock enterprises prob- 
ably will be cut back more propor- 
tionately in the corn surplus areas 
than in the deficit areas the next few 
years. 


Grain Values Increase 


Given a chance for the livestock 
production to adjust to the higher 
prices of feed grain that would pre- 
vail over a program of restricting feed 
grain supplies for a few years, total 
livestock production would be held 
in check and cash receipts from live- 
stock products would increase. As a 
result, the value of all feed supplies, 
hay and pasture as well as feed grains 
would increase. 

Farmers who purchase feeder cat- 
tle, calves or hogs for finishing pur- 
poses realize a more or less average 
return over a period of years which 
pays for their feed in other costs in 
finishing the animals. Less than 15 
percent of the feed grains are utilized 
for fattening begf cattle. For this 


reason changes in the prices of grain 
fattened beef cattle are largely passed 
on to producers of feeder cattle by 
competitive market forces. 
(Continued on page 31) 


Complete 
“Flying Farmer” 
Lighting 


way, or _— 


*665 


Includes 18 stake-mounted runway 
units with clear lens; 12 threshold units 
with green lens; yellow cones, lenses, 
lamps, control switch, Penta-treated 
stakes, 10,000 feet plastic-covered No. 
10 copper wire for direct burial. 


Now you can make safer landings in 
darkness, dust, or fog with a dependable, 
electric-lighted runway system that costs 
only 33¢ per runway foot for materials. 

Install it yourself. Just plow 6-inch 
furrows for cable, drive stakes for the 
units, hook up to regular 115-volt AC 
power. Needs no transformers. 

This is a highly effective system, and 
runway fixtures are approved by the 
Federal Aviation Agency Specification 
L-840. 

Also available: “Flying Farmer” kits 
for 2500- and 3000-foot runways. Mail 
coupon for complete information. 


LINE MATERIAL 


| 


McGraw-Edison Company 15284 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Line Material industries, Airport Lighting 
Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin BFM91! 
Please send me free folder on “Flying 
Farmer” runway lighting packages. 
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Now, let’s talk about your specific 
cooperative. What is G.L.F.? When 
was it founded? What caused G.L.F. 
to be started? 


G.L.F. is an agricultural coopera- 
tive serving farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, and northern Pennsyl- 
vania. G.L.F. was formed in 1920 
by New York State farmers who 
sought to obtain feeds, seeds, and fer- 
tilizers which met recommendations 
of the College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell. These farmers turned to their 
state-wide farm organizations—the 
Grange, the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the Dairymen’s League—for 
help. G.L.F. is the abbreviation for 
Cooperative Grange League Federa- 
tion Exchange, Inc. The territory was 
expanded to include New Jersey and 
northern Pensylvania in the early 
1920's. 


We're interested in the facilities 
that G.L.F. operates at the present 
time. Would you tell us what they 
are? 


G.L.F. facilities today consist of: 
266 cooperative service stores owned 
by local farmers but managed by 
G.L.F.; 271 “Agent-Buyers” fran- 
chised to supply G.L.F. products and 
services (about 40 of these are inde- 
pendent local cooperatives, the rest 
are private merchants) ; 67 petroleum 
bulk plants; 13 petroleum terminals; 


(Continued from page 13) 


14 fertilizer manufacturing plants; 4 
line-mix feed mills; 8 seed plants; 8 
farm supply warehouses; and a dozen 
marketing facilities. 


How much business was transacted 
by G.L.F. last year? 


Dollar volume, both wholesale and 
retail, for the fiscal year 1959-60, 
was $384,000,000, including an esti- 
mated $67,000,000 volume handled by 
G.L.F. Agent-Buyers. 


How was this divided between 
marketing and furnishing supplies? 


The bulk of the volume was in the 
purchasing end of the business. How- 
ever, G.L.F. marketed about $20,- 
000,000 worth of its member’s pro- 
ducts. Marketing operations are re- 
ceiving increased emphasis in G.L.F. 


Who owns G.L.F.? How does this 
differ from the usual corporation 
ownership? 


G.L.F. is owned by its 117,000 
farmer-members, each of whom owns 
one or more shares of common stock. 
G.L.F. is incorporated under the co- 
operative corporation law. It differs 
from the usual stock corporation own- 
ership in that business and elections 
are conducted on a “one member- 


What Is the Future for Co-ops? 


one vote” basis, and dividends on 
common stock are limited to 6 per- 
cent. Another difference is that the 
owners are the primary users of their 
organization’s goods and services. 


How is your cooperative run by its 
members? 


G.L.F. is a centralized cooperative 
in which farmers hold direct mem- 
bership, and elect their board of di- 
rectors. The board sets policy and 
hires top management. Local service 
stores and agent-buyers are guided 
by member committees, usually com- 
posed of six members each. Through 
their local committee chairman, mem- 
bers nominate candidates to the 
G.L.F. Exchange Board. 


How important is end product 
marketing in your cooperative? 


G.L.F. marketing philosophy places 
considerable emphasis on end product 
marketing, in that we start with the 
consumer and work back toward the 
source of raw product. In practice, 
however, we still have a long way to 
go. 


Thank you, Mr. Fallon, for this 
important interview. You have cer- 
tainly given us something to think 
about. 


We Can't 


(Continued from page 19) 
other groups to join the movement to- 
ward a freer economy. 

Another criticism to which farmers 
have been unjustly subjected is that, 
through price supports, production 
payments, etc., they not only have 
been the beneticiaries of huge govern- 
mental “handouts,” but have commit- 
ted a double sin by further “rooking” 
consumers in the prices of food and 
clothing. 

While I have never been an enthu- 
siastic supporter of our government's 


“Shut Down” Agriculture! 


agricultural price policy, and doubt 
seriously that it has been the boon to 
agriculture which some suppose, I in- 
sist that it has evolved logically and 
naturally out of the policies forced 
upon the Congress by other industries 
and by labor unions and that its con- 
tinuation is virtually assured by the 
current selfish and short-sighted acti- 
vities on the part of the leadership in 
these self same groups. 

Even so, unless farmers can success- 
fully meet the criticisms growing out 
of government support of agricultural 
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prices, public opinion may force puni- 
tive legislation which will offset all 
possible benefits from price supports. 

I do not wish to imply that in the 
midst of all the mistakes which are be- 
ing made in the world today agricui- 
ture alone stands blameless and un- 
stained. On the contrary, there is 
much which farmers can and should 
do to put their house in order. I feel, 
too, that those of us most closely allied 
with the industry must somehow share 
responsibility for some of the unfor- 
tunate blunders of the past. 
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WHIS MILHOLLEN tells about his 31 
years in poultry research at the Purina Farm 


“‘When I came to the Purina Research Farm as 
a young man 31 years ago, I got the shock of my 
life. Growing up on a small midwestern farm, I was 
used to chickens in flocks of 50 to 100 hens. Here 
were big houses with 2000 chicks or 1000 layers 
to a house. They seemed immense in those days, 
and I asked to work in the poultry section of 
the farm. 


“‘Must have been a good decision. I’m still here in 
charge of our farm work with close to 80,000 pullets, 
layers, broilers and turkeys grown every year. 


PROVE TO Y feeding costs you 
less. And research 


he difference 


‘Sometimes a farm visitor will ask me what im- 
presses me most about my lifetime of work right 
here at Gray Summit. I guess I’d have to say it’s 
the growth and progress. We like to keep all of 
our buildings and equipment practical, but we be- 
lieve in keeping ahead of the times. The next pages 
will show you some of our new buildings and ex- 
periments and how they help you customers cut 
your feeding costs. 


“‘We hope you can make us a visit some time and 
see for yourself. Whether you have a big flock or 
a small one, whether you feed Purina or not, we 
feel it’s part of our job to show you how the Purina 
Plan can help you save money. Ask your Purina 
salesman or dealer so he can arrange the trip.” 
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Purina experiments that have cut egg 


Takes half as much feed per dozen eggs. 
Thirty years ago we were just beginning to 
pay attention to the feed it takes to make 
a dozen eggs, but I remember lots of tests 
with Leghorns that took around 8 pounds. 
Now we make a dozen eggs regularly in 12- 
month tests on 3.8 to 4.2 pounds—sometimes 
less. Even today we find that some feeds (not 
Purina) are taking 5 pounds or more. I’m 
very proud that we have been able to help 
make Purina one of the most efficient feeds 
in the business, because that saves you money. 


100 more eggs ver hen. Back when I started, 
we got about 150 eggs from a light-breed hen 
in 12 months. Today we get from 225 to 250 


with very little culling. Frankly, breeding and 
your good management are a lot more im- 
portant than feed in making this improve- 
ment. But, still, just try to get 250 eggs per 
hen with a 30-year-old feed formula. It can’t 
be done! 


4 pounds less feed per pullet. We did pretty 
good on pullets back when I started—didn’t 
make any real break-through until we worked 
out the Purina Controlled Feed Program that 
knocks about 4 pounds of feed off the total 
needed. On top of that, you get more big 
eggs and slightly less laying house mortality 
on the Controlled Feeding Plan. We figure 


One of the most interesting experiments going on 
right now is complete re-evaluation of phosphorus 
and calcium in relation to high, sustained egg pro- 
duction. Part of this work is going on at Purina’s 
third research farm at Canton, Georgia, where Purina 
poultry research manager J. E. Marr and farm mana- 
ger Rupert Green are taking leg bones for chemical 
analysis. Already this work has resulted in lower cost 
of producing a dozen eggs on Purina. 


These men are checking egg shell strength. They are 
Elmo Boyle and George Dillard from the farm here and 
J. E. Marr, who has charge of all Purina’s poultry 
research work. 


Egg size and shell strength are affected by feed formu- 
lation, and we have been doing a lot of work on them both 
at the Gray Summit Research Farm. Eggs from hens fed 
different formulas are weighed and checked for shell 
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production costs 


it adds up to about 16 cents saving to put a 
light-breed hen on the nest. 


Reduced losses from stress. We feel we did 
you farmers and poultrymen a good turn when 
we proved out Purina Chek-R-Aid, the first 
practical high antibiotic-vitamin ration to 
feed at time of stress. Our vets and poultry 
nutritionists worked out the formulas and we 
tested them to find the best one. Don’t know 
how many millions of dollars it has saved the 
industry by reducing death losses and bring- 
ing out-of-condition birds back into heavy 
lay. Now we have Purina drinking water my- 
cins that do the same job, too. We’ve tested 
them all right here at Gray Summit. 


thickness and hardness. 


Some of our experimenting is done in cages—some 
with floor layers.We have to be sure that our Chows and 
Concentrates will do a good job either way.What's more, 
we do part of our work with the big commercial poultry- 
man in mind, and part to be sure our products are right 
for the small farm flock. 


While hot weather, length 
of lay and breeding also in- 
fluence egg size and shell 
density, we have been able 
to improve Purina Chows 
and Concentrates to re- 
duce these problems. 


I told you earlier that progress never stops here at the Purina Farm (or at 
our other Research Farms near Nashua, New Hampshire, and Canton, Georgia). 
This brand new house with 16 identical test pens is the latest example. We 
have 5 other laying houses here and soon will start another big one. Just com- 
pleted a turkey shed as big as our laying test house, too. At all three farms, 
we have housing for floor layers, caged birds, breeders. 


FEED PURINA LOW-COST PRODUCTION 


— 
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Naturally many of the improve- 
ments found by Purina Research go 
right into the Checkerboard bag in 
the form of better Chows and Con- 
centrates. But many of the things 
we find out are along the lines of 
insulation, ventila- 

on, disease control and the like. 


HOW TO HELP PREVENT, 
TREAT POULTRY DISEASES 


Purina Research has developed a complete line of 
disinfectants, wormers, and treatments to help you 
guard poultry health. 


Sanitize with Purina C & S Powder and Disinfectant 


It pays to wash waterers and feeders with Purina 
C & S Powder solution before housing birds. It is a 
cleaner and germ killer. Then disinfect equipment 
and the whole house with Purina Disinfectant 
solution. 


Purina Poultry Wormers work in feed, drinking water 
A strict worming program will control large round- 
worms, cecal worms, and tape worms in your flock. 
Ask your Purina Dealer about Purina wormers to 
use in drinking water, mix in Check-R-Mix rations, 
or to feed straight. 

Purina Poultry Mycins fight disease, stress 

There’s a whole fanily of Purina Mycins that will 
help you fight common poultry diseases, get birds 
to snap out of setbacks caused by vaccination, mov- 
ing and feed and temperature changes. They can be 
added to drinking water, dusted, or injected to suit 
your needs. 


Get research facts from your Purina Dealer or Salesman... 


Your Purina salesman and dealer 
are sent this information. When you 
want real, sound advice or help, be 
sure to look up your local Checker- 
board man. He’s always glad to help 
you, and he’s got FACTS from the 
Purina Research Farms. Or he can 
get them for you. 
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A special report for leaders in our 
food and fiber industry. Complete pub- 
lications available from noted source. 


agribusiness 
RESEARCH 
REPORT 


by R. L. Kohls, Purdue University 


What Affects the Consumer's Decision? 


The ability to predict consumer reaction to various products and to ef- 
forts to influence her is bread-and-butter information to many. A recent 
bulletin, Consumer Decision Making (Jowa Extension Service, Ames, Iowa) 
brings together much of what is known about consumer behavior. Though 
written primarily to aid consumer marketing extension specialists, everyone 
concerned with selling or informing consumers will find this bulletin useful. 
This is not browsing material — but rather an elementary course in consumer 
theory. It will take time — but it is worth it. 


Costs of Operating Livestock Auctions 


One of the great changes in livestock marketing in recent years has been the 
rapid increase in the auction market. Both farmers and the market operators 
have a real stake in the efficiency of this market agency. The report, An An- 
alysis of Operating Costs at Michigan Livestock Auctions (Michigan Experi- 
ment Station Technical Bulletin 283, East Lansing, Michigan) goes into the 
costs and efficiency factors of auction operation in detail. It points out 
clearly that we can have too many markets as well as too few. 


Pricing by Producer Bargaining 


The Los Angeles Egg Market (Marketing Research Report 440, USDA, 
Washington, D. C.) is a study of the operation of the system of buying and 
selling that operates largely without the service of a centralized terminal 
market. Instead, pricing is done through producer-dealer agreements involv- 
ing 16 farmers’ bargaining groups. With so many changes being proposed to- 
day in pricing and bargaining here is an analysis of a different arrangement 
which might stimulate ideas. 


Farmers and Their Borrowed Money 


The question of how to adequately finance a sound agriculture is certainly 
an important one to many members of the total agribusiness group. Some 
hold that farmers already have too much capital. Others maintain that those 
iarmers who really deserve financing can easily obtain it. Just who does use 
credit? What determines the amount of credit that individual farmers use? 
These and other questions are discussed in Capital Rationing Among Farm- 
ers (Indiana Experiment Station Bulletin 703, Purdue University, West La- 
fayette, Indiana). 


The Foreign Market for Poultry and Dairy Products 


In 1960, foreign sales of poultry meat were at record levels — dairy 
products also found increasing markets abroad. Just how are we going about 
developing these markets? What are the potentials for the future? What is 
the world production situation? These questions are the subject of a new 
report, Prospect for Foreign Trade in Dairy and Poultry products (Foreign 
Agricultural Service, USDA, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Effectiveness of Agricultural Advertising Measured 


Those interested in the current trend toward farm group advertising will 
find Special Promotional Programs for Apples (Marketing Research Re port 
446, USDA, Washington 25, D. C.) of special interest. The advertising cam- 
paign was found to be associated with greater apple sales — both for the 
sponsoring group’s apples and also the apples of other producing areas. The 
extra apple business apparently came at the expense of banana sales. One 
type of advertising theme was more effective than another. 


LOW | 
GALVANIZED 
ROOFING & SIDING 


Low original cost...minimum mainte- 
nance...long, trouble-free service. 
That's why your buy is galvanized steel 
sheets! For extra long service, specify 
heavily zinc-coated sheets suchas this 
... "Seal of Quality”... 


FREE INSTRUCTION 
MANUALS! 


write to Field Office 
AMERICAN ZINC 


INSTITUTE 
324 Ferry Street 
Lafayette, Ind., Dept. BFM-3 4 
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authentic 
booklet on 


= automatic 
\t livestock 
watering ever 
offered! 
“AUTOMATIC LIVESTOCK WATERING 
.-.THE LIFESTREAM OF PRODUCTION” 


by J. W. Wack) Sampier 
Editor, National Livestock Producer 


Valuable reading every livestock on 
dairyman, every poultry raiser . . . one 

America’s most noted farm editors. 24 fact-filled 
pages, complete with photos and water tables. 
Water is your cheapest feed . . . this book tells 
you how to use it more profit! No obligation 
It's yours for the asking. Just mail the coupon. 


V RITCHIE MFG. CO. 42; WALNUT st. | 
CONRAD, IOWA | 
Please send me a FREE copy of the ‘‘Auto- \ 
| matic Watering’’ booklet by Jack Sampier. | 
| Name 
Address 

Town 


1921 America's Mest Complete Line of Waterers 
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Where's Congress Taking Farmers? 


grams are based on the idea that two 
things must be done at once—produc- 
tion must be reduced, and farm in- 
come must be maintained or raised. 
Obviously, if farmers are going to 
get the same or better return on less 
production, they must have higher 
prices, payments, or combine the two 
devices and probably everybody in- 
volved in farm policy will agree that 
the public will not accept perman- 
ently the tax burden involved in these 


payments. 


Grain Program Necessary 


Sooner or later the Congress will 
have to come to some decision about 
grain. It edged a bit closer to a 
long-range policy of effective supply 
restriction by cutting the national 
wheat allotment 10 percent for 1962 
and tightening penalties for over- 
planting. 

© The Congress revised the market- 
ing order act and made a number of 
additional commodities eligible for 
orders. 

This action may be extremely sig- 
nificant to the long-run future of 
agriculture. Marketing orders have 
a number of glaring shortcomings as 
a control device. For many comodi- 
ties, it would be difficult or impossible 
to control effectively through market- 
ing order restrictions on handlers 
with no legal means to control the 
output of producers. In other cases, 


(Continued from page 16) 


however, orders might do an effec- 
tive job of keeping market supplies 
down and market prices up. 


The interesting thing about this 
marketing order business is that as 
far as Congress is concerned, it’s a 
much more acceptable form of con- 
trol than the traditional allotments, 
quotas, etc. Partly this is because 
the order programs do not involve 
price supports, government storage 
or surpluses, or any of the other fea- 
tures of conventional farm programs 
which stick out with big dollar signs 
to draw public attention and criti- 
cism. When a marketing order works 
well, the farmers who benefit get 
their benefits out of the pockets of 
consumers. And consumers, as dis- 
tinguished from taxpayers, are no- 
toriously weak lobbyists most of the 
time. 

What about the future of market- 
ing orders. The debate on the 1961 
omnibus farm bill, part of what legis- 
lative technicians call the “legisla- 
tive history” says in effect that this 
is up to commodity groups them- 
selves. In writing the 1961 bill, Con- 
gressional leaders said, they followed 
a policy of authorizing marketing 
orders for all groups which wanted 
them. If producers of other crops can 
agree they want orders in the future, 
they'll probably have little trouble 
getting authority. 

Now let’s note this: 


The Congress this year didn’t move 
far, and didn’t commit itself beyond 
reversal. Going back to wheat as an 
example, the program was written for 
only one year. Congress could shift 
policy direction next year by freez- 
ing the 10 percent acreage cut into 
permanent law and cutting price sup- 
ports. Odd as it may sound, freez- 
ing the acreage cut would be a step 
toward less government-in-agricul- 
ture if it were accompanied by a re- 
duction in price supports because it 
would encourage a transfer of re- 
sources out of wheat production. 


A Small Step Forward 


The net of the whole thing, par- 
tially obscured by Kennedy’s licking 
on his long-range plan, is a small 
step toward the administration’s sup- 
ply management philosophy. Wheth- 
er this will be followed by a long step 
depends on how farmers react. I, 
for instance, feed grain producers 
find the idea of reduced acreage and 
higher returns to their liking after a 
1961-62 trial, they may be willing to 
go the next step and accept manda- 
tory feed controls. If the producers 
are willing, the Congress probably 
will go along on the theory that there 
would be less public protest against 
some increase in market prices than 
against big tax spending on sur- 
pluses. 


Pork Prices Hinge 
On South's Production 


@ If the South increases pork pro- 
duction at the expense of production 
in the Midwest, a very slight drop in 
Southern prices will result. If, how- 
ever, the increase in the South is a 
net addition to total production in the 
United States, then noticeable price 
declines may be expected. 

These are conclusions drawn by two 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
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Station economists, Dr. Thomas E. 
Tramel and L. Dow Welch after a 
study of the pork situation. 

Many hog producers feel that tech- 
nological advances are likely to cause 
production to shift from the Corn Belt 
to the Mid-South. Others feel that 
states in the Mid-South will at least 
become self-sufficient in pork produc- 
tion. Research recently completed by 
the Mississippi Station indicates the 
following effects of such changes on 
the retail carcass value of southern- 
produced pork: 

If 10 percent of the production of 
leading Corn Belt states were shifted 


to Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, only minor 
changes in retail carcass values would 
result. Were the latter four states to 
become self-sufficient in pork produc- 
tion by 1965, sharp price declines 
could be expected. 

Should Mississippi double its 1958 
production, with production  else- 
where remaining at 1958 levels, re- 
tail carcass values in Mississippi would 
decline by 79 cents per hundred- 
weight. Increasing Mississippi produc- 
tion to five times its 1958 level would 
depress retail carcass values by about 


$3 per hundredweight. 
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HIS PORTABLE HOG CRATE 
MAKES PICK-UPS EASY! 


This one-man portable hog 
crate “invention” saves time 
and labor for Mr. George Hill, 
who farms 180 acres near 
Manly, Iowa. It enables him to 
round up and cage stray hogs, 
including litters, in the field. 
They are then hauled quickly 
to the road, where the tractor’s 
hydraulic control easily lifts 
the crate to a waiting truck. 

After five years of using 
Texaco Products to lubricate 
and fuel his tractors and other 
farm equipment, Mr. Hill is 
convinced they are best for 
economical operation and long- 
er machinery life. He prefers 
Advanced Custom-Made Havo- 
line Motor Oil, for example, 
because it wear-proofs engines 
and cleans as it lubricates. He 
also uses Texaco Marfak lubri- 
cant, because it sticks to open 
bearings better. Like farmers 
all over the country, this pro- 
gressive farmer has found 
that it pays to farm with 
Texaco Products. 


SHOWN IN PHOTO (left to right) 
are Mr. Hill and Texaco Con- 
signee M. L. “John” Benn, of 
Mason City, Iowa, who provides 
neighborly, on-time deliveries to 
his customers. 


7 IT’S TEXACO FOR HIM! (with dog) passing the time of 


day with Texaco Consignee J. 
Mr. Bruce O. Nicholes, who grows Newell Dana, of Madras, Oregon. 
150 carloads of potatoes annually : 
on his 500-acre farm near Madras, 
, Oregon, likes the lively power of 
Fire Chief gasoline for his 5 trac- 
tors. Fire Chief is Climate-Con- 
trolled, specially blended to match 
year-’round temperature changes. 
As a result, engines run more 
efficiently with this great gaso- 
line, saving farmers money on 


: fuel. Photo shows Mr. Nicholes BUYTHE BEST..BUY TEXACO 


“=G8 TUNE IN TO THE HUNTLEY-BRINKLEY REPORT, MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, NBC-TV 
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McCULLOCH 


helps you farm better 
in many ways 


You'd be amazed at how many jobs one 
McCulloch engine will do. Start with a 
chain saw and add four different attach- 
ments as you need them. One engine 
powers them all. And only McCulloch 
offers this full line of chain saws and 
attachments to help you farm better for 
less. Send for free illustrated color bro- 
chures that tell more. Write McCulloch 
Corporation, 6101 West Century Bivd., 
Los Angeles 45, California. Dept. 8-30 


nine models prices start at $14995 


American Agriculture 


and 


The Land-Grant College 


@ Modern American agriculture per- 
mits a single farm worker in this coun- 
try to produce food enough for him- 
self, and 25 other persons. This is an 
unparalleled production efficiency ra- 
tio. 

Thirty years ago it took an indus- 
trial worker of the United States just 
about one hour of his labor to buy a 
dozen eggs. Today, it takes him only 
15 minutes of work to earn enough 
to pay for a dozen eggs. 

Eighteen minutes of work buys a 
pound of chuck roast that three dec- 
ades ago cost 24 minutes of labor. 
The amount of working time required 
to earn a quart of milk has been 
cut in half as is the case of potatoes, 
and also bread. 

What has brought this about? 

It has been described as a “tech- 
nological revolution. What that means 
is simply this: People in agricultural 
research, in education, and industry 
have joined with farmers to bring 
their total capacity to bear on prob- 
lems of food and fiber production, 
processing, and distribution. 

The _ result is ever-increasing 
amounts of food and clothing for a 
growing population at decreasing 
costs per unit of output. 


The Heart of the System 


At the heart of the country’s system 
of agricultural research and extension 
education is the Land-Grant College 
and State University. There are 68 
of these institutions, with at least one 
in each of the 50 states as well as 
Puerto Rico. 

In partnership with the States, and 
with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the Land-Grant Colleges ad- 
minister the nation’s vast network of 
agricultural experiment stations. They 
work closely with the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service — Federal, State and 
County — to train its leaders and 
workers, and to put their talents and 
findings to work for the improvement 
of agriculture and family living. 

The Centennial of the Land-Grant 


Colleges and state universities on July 
2, 1962, marks the date that Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln, a century ear- 
lier, signed the Morrill Act. This law, 
establishing the Land-Grant system of 
higher education, also in effect estab- 
lished and made secure the principle 
of equal educational opportunity in 
this country. 

The Act embodies a new conception 
of higher education. It provided Fed- 
eral assistance to institutions under 
state control for education of the 
many as well as the few well-to-do, 
and placed new emphasis on science 
and technology — at the same time 
continuing traditional studies in the 
liberal arts and humanities. 

Terms of the Land-Grant law pro- 
vided the public support that has per- 
mitted qualified young people of mod- 
est means to attend college. The Act 
specified that the states be granted 
Federal lands, amounting to 30,000 
acres for every Representative and 
Senator in the U. S. Congress. 

Proceeds from the lands were to be 
invested, and the income used to es- 
tablish and endow — in the words of 
the Act — “‘at least one college where 
the leading object shall be, without 
excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tac- 
tics, to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and 
mechanic arts, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions of life.” 
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ished cattle. 


and all their feeds. 


made. 


COMING 


Better Prices in 1962 


(Continued from page 21) 


Feeders find that the price of feed 
grains is largely determined by the de- 
mand for hog producers, dairymen and 
poultrymen. With supplies of all meat 
animals, poultry and dairy products 
held in check by a continuing feed 
grain program, beef cattle prices 
would be higher than they would in 
the absence of such a feed grain pro- 
gram. Cattle feeders soon would bid 
up the price of feeder animals as a 
result in the increased price for fin- 


Longer time benefits of a feed grain 
restriction program thus would be 
shared by all producers of livestock 
feeds and by all producers of live- 
stock except by livestock feeders such 
as cattle feeders or commercial egg 
producers who buy all their animals 
However, these 
latter groups would not be affected 
adversely by feed grain restriction pro- 
grams once the initial period of ad- 
justment to the higher prices has been 


End. 


EVENTS 


ment Institute Convention, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Executive Secretary, 
Illinois. 


September 10-14 — National 


September 10-13 — 68th Annual Farm Equip- 
Palmer 
Contact Douglas Hewitt, 
Farm Equipment Insti- 
tute, 08 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 


House, 


Association of 


November 12-16 — A 


County Agricultural Agents Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City. Con- 
tact Vic Carothers, NACAA Publicity Chair- 
man, 328 P. O. Building, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


October 29-November 1 — 28th Annual Meet- 


ing of the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Virginia. Contact L. S. Hitchner, Executive 
Secretary, National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Associations Building, Suite 603- 
604, 1145 Nineteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


November 5-9 — National Association of County 
4H Club Agents Annual Meeting, National 
4-H Center, Washington, D. C. Contact A. 
George Allen, Chairman, Publicity Committee, 
National Associati of County 4-H Club 
Agents, 1 Oxford Road, New Hartford, New 
York. 


1 Co tion of the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities, Muehlebach Hotel, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Contact Russell |. 
Thackery, Executive Secretary, American As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 


November 13-14 — Agricultural Credit Confer- 
ence, American Bankers Association, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


FIGHT MASTITIS WITH A MILKER? 


Yes! Gentle De Laval milking can help you do it! 


Here are the reasons why: 


1. Other milkers use wide-bore liners 
that cause cows’ teats to “balloon” to fill 
extra space. De Laval uses narrow-bores 
that fit snug, reduce impact when liners 
collapse, minimizing danger of udder 
injury. 

2. Our magnetic pulsation assures abso- 
lutely uniform milking. There’s never a 
variation, so cows are milked exactly the 
same every milking. De Laval pulsators 
are factory-set, won’t get out of adjust- 
ment. 

3. De Laval cuts vacuum drop-offs that 
cause slow, erratic milking. Our rotary 
vacuum pump assures almost-immediate 


... pioneers in better milking 


for more than 75 years 


vacuum recovery for faster, more uni- 
form milking. 

These three exclusive De Laval features 
are the big difference between rough 
milking and the gentle milking neces- 
sary to protect udder health, help pre- 
vent mastitis and cut down on use of 
antibiotics. 

This kind of gentle milking is built right 
into every De Laval milker . . . Sus- 
pended, Pail-Type, Cow-to-Can® and 
Combine Milker®. For further informa- 
tion see a nearby De Laval Dealer, or 
write: The De Laval Separator Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., or 5724 N. Pulaski, 
Chicago 46, Ill, or 201 E. Millbrae Ave., 
Millbrae, Cal. 
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By Dr. N. G. P. Krausz 
University of Illinois 


@ IN BIBLICAL DAYS, people had 
a simple formula to compensate for 
injuries — “an eye for an eye.” To- 
day, through a more complicated but 
less painful process, juries arrive at 
money judgments to compensate for 
injuries to others. 


To avoid having to pay possible 
judgments, many people shift this 
risk to an insurance company. There 
is almost no limit to the hazards for 
which a liability policy may be ob- 
tained. 


Each policy has a provision that 
the company will defend and pay all 
sums the insured becomes legally ob- 
ligated to pay if the injury or damage 
is covered by the policy. The policy 
refers to a legal obligation, not a 
moral obligation. A legal obligation 
is one resulting from a court judg- 
ment, or one which the company be- 
lieves the insured would be liable. A 
moral obligation is one for which an 
individual is not legally responsible 
but that he feels he should pay. 


Policy coverage may be obtained 
for personal-injury claims, property- 
damage claims, and medical pay- 
ments. Many policies exclude employ- 
ees of the insured unless an endorse- 
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ment is added to include them. If suit 
is commenced against the insured, the 
company will pay the court costs of 
defending the suit, all costs arising 
out of investigation, and all legal fees, 
in addition to a judgment up to the 
limit of the policy. 

If the insured has other liability in- 
surance, the company will be liable 
for amounts up to its pro rata share 
of the loss. Thus, if the insured has 
two $5,000 policies and a $1,000 loss 
occurs, each company will pay one- 
half of the loss, or $500. If, for some 
reason, the policy of one comnvany is 
not valid or collectable, the other 
company will pay the full $1,000 loss. 


Most Popular Policy 


The most popular liability policy is 
called “farmers’ comprehensive lia- 
bility policy.” It provides payment for 
personal injuries and property dam- 
age to third persons to whom the 
farmer is legally liable. It also pro- 
vides for medical payments to injured 
persons regardless of legal liability. 


This policy has extremely broad 
coverage. The farmer is protected 
from legal liability resulting from oc- 
currences involving his farm machin- 


ery on and off the premises, for all 
injuries caused by his employees, and 
for any damage or injury caused by 
his livestock. The policy protects 
against claims made by guests, sales- 
men, deliverymen, and _ trespassers 
who are injured on the premises. The 
farmer and his family are covered if 
they injure someone while hunting, 
fishing, camping, or engaging in any 
other sport, recreation, or vacation 
activity. The farmer is protected 
against suit for injuries to independ- 
ent contractors or their employees 
while they are working on the farm 
premises; however, medical coverage 
does not apply in some policies. 

Because of the extensive coverage 
provided by the comprehensive lia- 
bility policy, it seems desirable for 
farmers to have this protection. 

To show cost, a hypothetical IIli- 
nois farm is used. The farm has 240 
acres, with 160 acres of grain, 40 acres 
of hay, and 40 acres of pasture. 
There are 20 head of dairy cattle, 30 
beef cattle, 10 sheep, and 20 hogs on 
the farm. The farmer, his wife, their 
three minor children, and two em- 
ployees conduct the farming opera- 
tion. Each employee earns a salary of 
$3,600 per year, including the value 
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Comprehensive Personal Liability Versus Workman’s Compen- 


sation: How much does each cost? What are disadvantages 
and advantages of the two plans? Here is an excellent com- 


of rent and of farm products used for 
personal consumption. 

Table 1 indicates the cost of cover- 
age offered by several companies. 
Companies A, B, C, D and E have a 
flat $100,000 coverage for personal 
injuries and property damage. Com- 
pany F also has a limit of $100,000 
per accident, but has additional lim- 
itations of $50,000 per person for per- 
sonal injuries and $10,000 for prop- 
erty damage. All companies limited 
medical payment to $1,000 per per- 
son, and Company E has a maximum 
accident limit of $5,000. These rates 
were in effect in 1960. The reader 
should remember that rates, as well 
as the coverage offered, are subject 
to change. 


parison of two very important lines of insurance. 


electing to be covered by workman’s 
compensation, the farmer may decide 
it is not suitable for his needs. He may 
withdraw from the act by properly 
notifying the Commission 60 days 
prior to January 1 of the next suc- 
ceeding year, or by allowing the poli- 
cy of insurance to lapse. When the 
employer has elected to be covered, 
the employee may decline coverage 
by notifying the Commission of his 
intention within 30 days from the day 
he is hired. If, after the 30 days have 
expired, the employee decides he does 
not wish to be covered, he may with- 


draw by giving the Commission notice 
10 days prior to the next January |. 


Must Post A Notice 


The employer must post a notice 
on his premises to inform the employ- 
ees of their rights under the statute. 
If an injury occurs, the question of 
compensation may be settled by 
agreement of the parties. If the par- 
ties cannot agree, then the issue must 
be determined by the Commissior. 
When the parties agree on a lump- 


(Continued on page 38) 


Table 1 — Costs of Liability Insurance From Six Companies 


Every state has enacted workman’s Third- Medical ones 
‘ party payments Custom yer’s 

compensation laws for the benefit and liability (1000 farming liability® 
protection of employees. In Illinois, per person) 
farmers and farm employees are ex- Company A... $18.00 $ 5.00 $22.00 $196.56 $242.06 
cluded from the coverage of the act, Company Bo... -ccccccee---- 18.00 5.00 25.50 211.00 259.50 
although the farmer may elect to 4 193.90 243.90 

bring himself within the law. poe 18.00 5.00 17.20 4100 90.206 

Workman’s compensation relieves 13.46¢ 10.89 5.00d 29.35 


the employer of the danger of large 
judgments resulting from injuries to 
his employees. 

Under workman’s compensation, 
the employee does not have to prove 
negligence on the part of the employ- 
er or lack of contributory negligence 
on his part. He is paid for injuries 
arising out of and in the course of 
his employment that are the result of 
an accident. Only employees are el- 


F 
a Employer's liability rates are based on $100 of earned salary. 


b Figures for Compeny E are estimates of cost, and do not represent the exact cost 


of coverage. 


¢ This figure includes the cost of employer's liability coverage and $250 moral-obligation 


coverage that is automatically included. 


d This company allows up to 20 days per year custom farming without extra charge for 
a custom-farming endorsement. The other companies base their charges on dollar receipts. 


Table 2 — Cost of Workman’s Compensation and Employer's 
Liability Insurance From Six Companies 


igible to recover for injuries. Workman's Employer's Difference 
If the farmer elects to be covered 

by the act, he may show his election — ER $273.44 $196.56 $ 76.88 

either by with the require 283.44 193.90 89.54 
ments of the Industrial Commission ee 2 273.44 196.56 76.88 
or by purchasing a workman’s com- ee ee ea. 283.44 80.20 203.24 
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“CUT THE COSTS... .” 


How to trim costs that cut 
farm profits is the subject of a 
newly-revised farm management 
bulletin now available from the 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Almost any farmer can profit 
by studying his cost and income 
situation and making plans ac- 
cordingly, but lower costs alone 
will not bring in a higher net 
income, farm management ex- 
perts explained. 

This bulletin helps the farmer 
take a look at his present man- 
agement plan to see its weak 
spots. It includes a check sheet 
to help track down the cost 
leaks. This check list, it was 
pointed out, should help with 
decisions on whether labor, ma- 
chinery, and capital are being 
put to the best use. 

A budget form also is includ- 
ed to help the farmer figure 
whether plans he is considering 
would pay off in terms of his 
needs. 

For a free copy of “Cut the 
Costs That Cut Your Farm 
Profits”, write the Office of In- 
formation, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 
2108. 


ECHOES 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


“NEED MORE WHY” 


I feel you are on the right track with 
your magazine. We need more “why” 
than “how.” — Charles E. Packard, vo- 
ag teacher, Cheney, Washington 


“HEARTY CONGRATULATIONS” 


May I extend my hearty congratula- 
tions to you and your staff upon the 
first anniversary of the new BFM! You 
are, to the best of my knowledge, the 
first organization in the country to attempt 
to explain the why instead of the how of 
modern day agriculture. — George O. 
Curme, III, R. D. 2, Cochranville, Penn- 
sylvania 


“NEW AND BOLD APPROACH” 


I completed my 40th year as a County 
Extension Agent on June 10 with 35 
years in this county. I expect to retire 
September 1. 

This is of no concern to you. But, 
before retiring, I wish to compliment 
Better Farming Methods for its new com- 
prehensive, objective and stimulating ap- 
proach to Agricultural Journalism. I 
could refer to the July 1961 issue to il- 
lustrate my point. All of the articles 
therein are most excellent, I think. 

Your publication has made a new and 
bold approach. I believe the Extension 
Service must do likewise. To illustrate, 
during the past two years, Our Country 
Advisory Council has made an objective 


study of local taxation and a compre- 
hensive water resources over a consid- 
able area. We served as resource persons. 
The farmer members did the leg work. 

During the next few years, we will 
make a new and bold approach to Pro- 
gram Projection. I have made provision 
for filing certain articles from Better 
Farming Methods. They will be of great 
assistance to committees in conducting 
their studies and in making reports. In 
the July 1961 issue the articles on part- 
time farming, farm-city relations as they 
involve the press and rural development 
will be of great assistance I am sure. — 
J. J. Inskeep, County Extension Agent, 
Oregon City, Oregon 


“VERY VALUABLE INFORMATION” 


I have been reading BFM for quite 
some time now and I wish to say it is 
the finest of all magazines for the agri- 
cultural leaders in pointing out the “how 
and why” of the agricultural change. 

I think it is the best of all publications 
designed to keep me up-to-date and to 
furnish very valuable information that 
otherwise I would not have access to or 
know it was ever available. It is com- 
forting to know that we have at least a 
partial answer to some of the many agri- 
culture problems and that we have a 
publication which is not afraid to deal 
with them. — Lewis H. Vaughn, vo-ag 
instructor, Paris High School, Paris, Mis- 
sourt 


Ohio Industry 
Can't Absorb 


Farm Labor 
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@ As the farming population of 
southeastern Ohio continues to de- 
cline, the area is fast becoming a 
great source of industrial manpower. 

A research study recently complet- 
ed by the department of agricultural 
economics at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station compiled infor- 
mation from interviews of 469 rural 
families of seven southeastern Ohio 
counties — Belmont, Guernsey, Mon- 
roe, Morgan, Muskingum, Noble and 
Washington. 

Agricultural Economist Donald D. 
Steward, staff member of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and pro- 
ject leader, reports underemployment 
of labor was most pronounced among 
the farm families. About 27 percent 
had 100 to 199 days of surplus labor 
in 1956 while 12 percent had 200 or 
more days of surplus labor the same 
year. Based on the sample of 469 rural 


families, total surplus labor of all rural 
families in the seven-county area 
amounted to nearly 12,000 man- 
years of idle labor. 

Movement of people out of agri- 
culture is leaving the rural areas with 
large numbers of people under 20 and 
over 60 years of age but relatively 
few between 25 and 35. “The extent 
of the movement of the farm youth 
from the area indicates a need to train 
youth for non-farm jobs,” he says. 

Nearly 32 percent of the families 
surveyed said they were primarily de- 
pendent upon agriculture as a source 
of income in 1956. Yet, two-thirds of 
the families indicated some type of 
off-farm employment. Three-fourths 
of the net family income of all fami- 
lies interviewed was derived from off- 
farm employment, one-tenth from 
farming and one-seventh from non- 
labor sources. 
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Should They 
Be Separated? 


(Continued from page 14D) 


plied agricultural fields,’ explained 
Dr. Franklin E. Eldridge, Director of 
Resident Instruction. 

In their sophomore year, the hon- 
ors students will take a library re- 
search course consisting of library 
usage instruction, philosophy of sci- 
ence, scientific methods and reports. 
The next year they will separate into 
smaller groups based on special inter- 
ests, and as seniors will participate in 
their own departmental and graduate 
seminars. 


Production Not Big Problem 


Emphasis was discussed by Dr. Eld- 
ridge. “Our greatest problems in ag- 
riculture seem to be in the economic, 
sociological, educational and political 
aspects,” he said. “For this reason 
we will be as interested in promoting 
the social sciences in the honors pro- 
gram as we will the natural sciences.” 
Also, “pure science” and “applied ag- 
riculture” will be tied together. 

Flexibility is an important part of 
most honors plans. Iowa State Uni- 
versity last fall introduced an honors 
pregram aimed at giving greater 
flexibility to curriculums for the stu- 
dents with averages better than 3.5. 
“We will provide more opportunity 
for special problems and other inde- 
pendent study programs,” advises 
Louis M. Thompson, Associate Dean. 
Independent study normally means 
fewer classes, with the student dig- 
ging out his own facts. He may be 
after information, or solutions to a 
problem. 

In a broad sense, independent 
study is both a method and an objec- 
tive. “A student working under his 
own steam is the optimum outcome 
of any of the advanced programs, 
whether they be called independent 
study, honors programs, higher level 
programs ... or by any other name,” 
Brunner has stated. 

Independent study is one of the two 
methods being utilized in the honors 
program being established at Penn 
State University’s College of Agricul- 
ture (the other is advanced courses). 
Goals of the program are “to acceler- 
ate and/or enrich the superior stu- 
dent’s program,” Associate Dean Rus- 
sell B. Dickerson reports. 
Agricultural Colleges have occa- 


Extra Acres Are In The Tank 


The extra dollars of profit farm operators receive from using 
Big N Anhydrous Ammonia equal extra acres . . . but the extra 
cost of producing those acres is eliminated. Big N 82% Nitrogen 
properly applied gives extra dollars by making crops produce higher 
yields of better quality on the same number of acres. Now is the 
time for the farmers in your area to check harvest yields. The Big N 
distributor in your local community stands ready to assist you and 
your farm operators in planning for bigger profits for next season. 


CHEMICAL 


lope RIVERSIDE MEMPHIS, TENN 


Coming In Near Future 


@ Why Some Farmers Like Contracts 
@ A Banker Looks At Farm Credit 

@ Rural Zoning 

@ National Brands For Farm Products 
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"worth-while articles 
--- brief and timely" 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


rs 


STESCLEVILLE, tLt 


|; Mr. John W. Hough 
Editor 
BETTER FARMING METHODS 


Dear Sir: 


Just a note to commend you and your organization 
for the great service you render to us who are 
working with the business of farming. 


Many publications concerning agriculture cross 
| my desk every week. I glean through them all 

= for information and inspiration. I am compiling 
© clippings of worth-while material on farm sub- 

> jects for use in helping our farm clientele. 


© No other publication yields such a high percent- 
© age of worth-while articles that are clearly 
treated, brief and timely. 

Very truly yours, 


Wlartal’ 


Farm Representative 


Like Mr. Clark, BETTER FARMING METHODS and its thou- 
sands of other readers are concerned with the business of 

farming. It’s a gigantic business ... one that directly affects 
every man, woman and child in the U.S. BFM is a business 
magazine, edited for and read by the key people who are 

leading the way in meeting the problems of a changing agriculture. 


BETTER Business Magazine For The 
FARMING Adoption Leaders of Agriculture 


METHODS 


| 


@ Watt Publishing Co. Mount Morris, Ill. 
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sionally participated in university- 


wide honors programs, “usually by 
permitting their students to take the 
special honors sections of courses of- 
fered within Arts and Sciences Col- 
leges,” according to Dean Eldridge. 
An example is the University of Ken- 
tucky. Major characteristics of the 
newly-formed university-wide honors 
program are special sections — in 
English and Chemistry — and hon- 
ors discussion groups. Independent re- 
search, writing and other creative 
work are encouraged. 


DENISTON “LEAD-SEAL’”’ 
Metal Roofing Nails 


GALVANIZED FINISH ONLY 


LEAD SEAL—The only nail with lead just 
under the head and down the shank. When 
the nail is driven, the hole around the nail 
is plugged with lead and the break in the 
metal is completely covered, to form a perfect 
double seal. 


TRIPLE LOCK —The only nail that has a lock- 
ing bump. As the “bump” is forced through 


the sheet, the sheet springs back over the 
bump— —this effectively prevents the nail Ames 
working out. The nail, lead and sheet are 
solidly locked together. 


DRIVE SCREW SHANK—The only nail that is 
driven on the steel head. Drive screw shank 
makes the nail turn and hold like a screw. It 
holds with a powerful, unyielding grip. 
Threads are deep and sharp because they are 
formed after galvanizing. 


Option Programs 


Some of the special programs are 
vocation-oriented. Beginning with last 
fall’s freshman class, the Pennsylvania 
State College of Agriculture intro- 
duced a two-way curricular choice. 
Program A is designed for students 
who expect to enter one of the sev- 
eral fields of agricultural and biolog- 
ical sciences as technologists or re- 
search workers, as college teachers, or 


Folders ‘‘Avoid Roof 
Leaks” and “How to use 
Deniston ‘Lead-Seal’ Roof- 
ing Nails’ sent free on 
request. 


Screw Shank 


in other capacities requiring thorough 
Accepted Standard of Quality for Over 34 Years 
preparation in science. Chemistry and 
math for these students is basic and as 7a 


allows them to follow a sequence in 
these subjects. 

Program B is designed for students 
in agricultural production, vocational 
agriculture teaching, county extension 
work, processing and distribution of 
farm commodities and allied fields. 
Courses in chemistry and math are 
limited, general and terminal. 

A similar approach was taken sev- on 
eral years ago by Iowa State Univer- 
sity. Most curriculums were split into 
three options — science, business and 
production. “The science options gen- 
erally include a year of statistics or 
physics, at least two years of mathe- 
matics and other more advanced and 
fundamental science courses,” Dean 
Thompson reported. 


DENCO Lead-Head Metal Roofing Nails 


6000 POUNDS OF PRESSURE is used 
to compress the lead cold, both over and 
under the steel head of the nail as well as 
down the shank. The lead forms 
a perfect seal in the hole made 
by the nail. Heads will not 

“pop” off from expansion and 
contraction of roofing nor from 
wind vibration. 


FREE FOLDER ON REQUEST 


Barbed 
Shank 


BRIGHT OR GALVANIZED 


THE DENISTON COMPANY 


4882 South Western Avenue e 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


Separate Curriculum 


Iowa State also offers an entirely 
separate, advanced curriculum. 
Called the Advanced Curriculum Pro- 
gram, it starts in the sophomore year 
and was inaugurated to help students 
meet graduate school requirements 
for more mathematics, advanced 
courses in statistics, physics and 
chemistry. Students have a special 
incentive to achieve the required “B” 
average as freshmen — scholarships 
are awarded to those accepted. 

What are the advantages of special 
programs for the brighter students? 

The student is brought to a fuller 
consciousness of his potentialities, is 


Coming Next Month 
A Special BFM Interview 


e An Agricultural Banker Looks 
at Farm Credit 
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FREE LITERATURE 
| 
ROOFING 
NAILS 


CHARBRAY SALE! 


Sat. Oct. 14th, 2:00 P. M. 
Fort Worth Stockyards, Fort. Worth, Texas 


During the Dallas Fair! — 60 Head Offering 

THE AMERICAN CHARBRAY with built-in “profit plus” — unsurpassed 
as a vigor packed, beef-machine. Don’t miss this opportunity to pur- 
chase some of the top animals of the breed! Catalogs available 
Sept. 15th. 


AMERICAN CHARBRAY BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
475 Texas National Bank Building, Houston 2, Texas 


Starting January 1, 1962, this 


Central Edition 
of 
Better Farming Methods 
will serve 
29,622 
Thought Leaders of Agriculture 


21,050 § 8,572 
“Top Influence Farmers” § ‘Professional Ag Leaders” 


For Complete Information 
Contact 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


4-4171 


Sandstone Bidg. Mt. Morris, lll. 
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under continuous challenge and stim- 
ulation to develop and maintain an 
honors outlook in all his work . . . 

An honors program is an antidote 
to anti-intellectualism and the atten- 
tion of “more activities.” 

The “academic lockstep” can be 
broken by new conceptions of teach- 
ing, by controlled curricular innova- 
tion and experimentation, by disci- 
plined conference and _ discussion 
methods. 

A vital by-product of superior-stu- 
dent programs is the higher stand- 
ards they establish for non-honors 
students. New teaching methods 
proved in honors programs can be 
extended to other students. Further- 
more, the search for the superior stu- 
dents and the superior scholar-teacher 
means the benefits can reach down 
to secondary schools and up to grad- 
uate schools. 


What Are the Disadvantages? 


Disadvantages? Honors programs 
cost money — extra money for bet- 
ter teachers, more teaching time, 
more counseling time. How much ad- 
ditional cost depends, of course, on 
the scope of the program. There are 
special costs — for example, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska has designed an eval- 
uation program, under the direction 
of a psychologist, as part of its hon- 
ors program. 

But most administrators and facul- 
ty connected with the programs be- 
lieve that the extra costs are justified. 
“The real question is whether we can 
afford not to have an honors pro- 
gram,” Professor Cohen says. “Es- 
tablished habits of budgeting for 
quantity should undergo reappraisal 
and modification in light of the de- 
mand for quality.” 

Some declare that there are no 
weaknesses other than additional 
costs. “The disadvantages lie primari- 
ly in programs that are ill-conceived 
and only precariously institutional- 
ized,” Professor Cohen maintains. 

This question arises: How much 
separation should there be? Research 
work has been done, “showing separ- 
ation to have some undesirable side 
effects upon certain students,” Dr. 
Eldridge reported. “We have specif- 
ically avoided this to some extent by 
separating students in only one class 
per semester. As Dean Kottman 
warned, “The advanced students may 
become marked people, causing oth- 
er students to be less friendly toward 
them.” 
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Swine Industry's 
Biggest Problem 


@ THE DECLINING DEMAND 
FOR PORK AND LARD is a major 
problem facing the swine industry in 
North Central states, according to a 
report issued by livestock market 
economists at colleges and universi- 
ties in this area. 

The economists point out that the 
percent of the consumer’s dollar spent 
for pork has declined from 2.6 per- 
cent in 1949 to 1.8 percent in 1959. 
Per capita consumption of pork has 
declined since 1940. 

As incomes have increased, con- 
sumers have shifted toward beef. The 
1950’s are the first time beef con- 
sumption exceeded pork. Also, vege- 
table oils have to a large extent re- 
placed lard. 

The economists conclude that de- 
clining demand for pork, especially 
the fatter cuts, has had its impact on 
the swine industry in terms of low- 
ered prices and reduced production. 

Consumer choices tend toward 
meatier pork. But signals calling for 
the production of meat-type hogs 
have not reached farmers in the form 
of an effective price differential be- 
tween hogs with a high proportion of 
lean cuts and hogs producing a high- 
er proportion of lard. 

Hog production continues to fall 
into cycles of production. Generally, 
prices drop as production increases. 
Production and prices also vary sea- 
sonally, with prices generally highest 
in mid-summer and dropping in fall. 
Production and processing costs are 
high because of this fluctuating pro- 
duction. 

The economists pose five questions 
they say should be answered by the 
industry: 

1. How can the swine industry dif- 
ferentiate and thereby more effective- 
ly“ merchandise lean pork to the 
housewife ? 

2. How can consumer demands 
and preferences be communicated to 
hog producers? 

3. How can production and mar- 
keting of hogs and pork be changed 
to supply consumer demands and 
preferences more effectively ? 

4. Would the establishment of 


standardized buying systems aid pro- 
ducers in determining pork value? 

5. What can or should be done to 
increase the demand for pork and 
lard? 


FREE Showing-— Full-Color Film! 


“The Use of Gypsum 
in Agriculture’”’ 


An exciting, factual sound film, available FREE 
for use by County Agents, teachers, farm groups 


Eight major uses of agricultural gypsum are detailed in this 
entertaining and informative sound film. Features BEN 
FRANKLIN* Agricultural Gypsum and shows how it breaks up 
plowpans, improves drainage, supplies sulfur and calcium, 
corrects alkali soils, conserves nitrogen, stimulates soil micro- 
organisms, even clears muddy ponds! Includes numerous 
valuable tips you can use for improving crops and soils. 


You won’t want to miss this important film, so plan now to 

arrange for a FREE showing. Please request reservations at 

least four weeks in advance of showing date. Write Dept. 
BFM 13, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 


Serving Modern Soil Science 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


*T.M Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


VACCINATE and BE SAFE! 
What do you think? — 


How do you like the articles in OLORADO 
this issue of Better Farming Meth- Veterinary biologicels 

ods? You hate them? Like them? rectory Protection! 
Let us know. Each month your ideas ORADO brand. Serums and Biologicals 
can become o pa rt of this maga- have a trouble-free record for over a 


. quarter century in controlling livestock dis- 
zine. Send us your comments and eases. Produced under Government supervision. 
we'll share them with the others 


through our “letters from readers” VACCINES and SERUMS 


for Cattle, Swine, Horses, Sheep, Turkeys 
section. We're anxious to hear from 
you.—Editors. 


COLORADO SERUMCO.,) 


4950 YORK STREET © DENVER 16 COLO. |CATALOS 


BE SURE TO READ FEATURE ON PAGE 10 
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“<I contracted the 
building of this 
60’x 60’ feeding barn 
for $1.00 a square foot 


with WEST COAST 
LUMBER,’ 


says dairyman A. C. HALTER 


4 WEST COAST LUMBER 


WEST COAST DOUGLAS FIR © WEST COAST HEMLOCK 
WESTERN RED CEDAR « SITKA SPRUCE + WHITE FIR 
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“T got the most for my money by using WEST COAST LUMBER in build- 
ing my new pole type feeding barn. All of my farm buildings are built with 
lumber and have proved the best dollar for dollar investment,” Halter 
points out. 

This 60’ x 60’ feeding barn has a 30’ x 60’ storage for 5,000 bales of hay 
and has two 15’ x 60’ covered feeding racks for 75 head. The poles are 
spaced 15’ on centers to permit cleaning the feeding area with a tractor. 

Plans for the feeding barn resulted in the taking of features from other 
barn plans and adapting to dairyman Halter’s specific needs — easily ac- 
complished with West Coast Lumber. 

Dairyman Halter describes his new feeding barn as “simple construc- 
tion.” The truss rafters are 2” x 6” nail laminated with 8” x 16” West Coast 
Douglas Fir timbers used for beams placed on top of the poles. Western Red 
Cedar 1” x 6” boards were used for nailing strips to fasten cedar shake roof 
in place. Siding is 1" x 12” cedar. Feeding racks have been built with 2” x 4” 
West Coast Douglas Fir. 

Here is another example of West Coast Lumber adapting to meet a Farm 
Building requirement — economically. Consult with your local retail lumber 
dealer about using West Coast Lumber to meet specific farm building needs. 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
1410 S. W. Morrison Street © Portland 5, Oregon 
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® 
CULORINE BEARING POWDER 
DAIRY SANITIZER 
BACTERICIDE DEQDORANT 


NOW IN A NEW 
UNBREAKABLE 
CONTAINER! 


Trust new, improved B-K 
a Powder—it’s economical, 
“i dependable, easy to use! 
is. Look for the handy new 
ia lightweight red, blue and 
white polyethylene con- 
tainer. It’s safe, unbreakable 
—removes problem of glass 
in the milkhouse. And there’s 
a plastic measuring spoon 
inside every container! 


Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
East: 3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
West: 2700 S. Eastern Ave., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


Insurance... 


sum payment, the Commission must 
approve the agreement. 

Notice of the injury must be given 
to the employer within 45 days of the 
injury (15 days for hernia) or the 
employer is relieved of liability. 

The act has extensive provisions 
providing for payment to certain des- 
ignated beneficiaries in the case of 
fatal accidents. In case of a nonfatal 
accident, the provisions are equally 
detailed. Unless the employee selects 
his own doctor and hospital, the em- 
ployer must pay for all surgical, med- 
ical, and hospital costs necessary to 
cure the effects of the accidental in- 
jury. The employer must also pay 
for any artificial body members the 
employee may need. The act further 
provides for weekly minimum and 
maximum benefits that must be paid 
the injured employee in case of tem- 
porary total disability. The act covers 
every conceivable type of injury, with 
a maximum number of weeks for 
which disability payments may be 
made. 

The following example shows how 
workman’s compensation applies. A 
works on the farm of B and receives 
$3,600 per year. He has a wife and 
three minor children. A injures his 
arm in a corn picker and amputation 
ris necessary. Medical, drug, and hos- 
pital bills total $1,600. The artificial 
limb costs an additional $275. The 
workman’s compensation law requires 
that the full amount of this expense 
be paid for A, plus payments to A of 
$50 per week for 235 to 290 weeks, 
depending on the length of total dis- 
ability. 

The amount of the payment per 
week is computed on the basis of sal- 
ary and number of dependents. The 
period over which payments are made 
depends on the seriousness of the in- 
jury and length of time when the em- 
ployee is totally unabie to work. If A 
had no dependents, the amount of 
payment per week would be $45. If 
he had lost only a thumb, he would, 
with three dependents, be paid $50 
per week for 70 to 134 weeks. 

It is the employer’s duty to pay for 
the insurance premiums, and it is il- 
legal to make the employee pay any 
part of these premiums. 


Workman’s compensation applies 
automatically to hazardous occupa- 
tions such as sawing logs and ware- 


housing. When a farmer engages in a 
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separate business of this kind, he 
comes under the compensation law 
whether he wants to or not. 

Companies writing workman’s com- 
pensation policies agree to pay, when 
due, all compensation and other ben- 
efits required of an employer under 
the workman’s compensation law. In 
other words, payments are made ac- 
cording to the schedules and rules set 
out in the state law. 


Cost of Workman’s Compensation 


To illustrate the cost of workman’s 
compensation coverage, the same hy- 
pothetical farm used in the liability- 
insurance section will be used here: 
A 240-acre farm with 160 acres of 
grain, 40 acres of hay, and 40 acres 
of pasture; two employees and a farm 
family of five; 20 head of dairy cattle, 
30 beef cattle, 10 sheep, and 20 hogs. 

Liability coverage under the work- 
man’s compensation policy will be a 
$100,000 maximum, so that the cost 
of workman’s compensation may be 
accurately compared with the cost of 
employer’s liability coverage. Compa- 
nies A, B, C, D, E, and F are the 
same in Table 2 as in Table 1, the 
cost table for liability insurance. 


Compensation Versus Liability 


An employee’s chances of recovery 
from his employer in a common law 
action for negligence are greatly de- 
creased by the numerous defenses the 
employer may set up against him. 
Workman’s compensation guarantees 
compensation to an employee for in- 
juries arising out of his employment. 

Workman’s compensation also has 
an advantage for the employer. He is 
assured of complete protection by the 
policy. With employer’s liability in- 
surance, there is always the danger 
that the judgment might exceed the 
limits of the policy. 

Workman’s compensation has some 
drawbacks as well. Because of the 
greater frequency of recovery under 
workman’s compensation, it is more 
expensive than employer’s liability cov- 
erage. The farmer must submit re- 
ports, and operational changes may 
require amendments to the policy. For 
these reasons, farmers frequently “shy 
away from” workman’s compensation. 


This feature is adapted from Uni- 
versity of Illinois Circular 832, en- 
titled “Insurance for Farmers.” 
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@ NET FARM INCOME PER 
PERSON remained almost constant 
during the 1950's, but farm land val- 
ues rose substantially, reports Geof- 
frey Shepherd, farm economist at 
Iowa State University. 


Why didn’t net farm incomes rise 
as did land values? Many factors 
played a part. Among others, Shep- 
herd says, the factors include the ef- 
fects of new technology, mechaniza- 
tion, rising costs, overproduction and 
— under the circumstances in the 
1950’s — an excess supply of farm 
labor and management, or farm op- 
erators. 


The Price Squeeze 


Continued overproduction of farm 
products in relation to the demand 
for them is one major reason that per- 
capita net farm incomes didn’t rise 
in the 1950’s. This kept farm product 
prices and total national farm income 
low, Shepherd says, while production 
and family living expenses continued 
to rise. 

Along with the excess supply of 
farm products, another factor acted 
to keep incomes per farmer low. Con- 
sidering the circumstances that exist- 
ed in terms of the number of farmers 
who could earn incomes comparable 
to those for similar ability in other oc- 
cupations, this amounted to an over- 
supply or excess of labor and manage- 
ment in agriculture. 

This relative oversupply of farm- 
ers meant dividing the total farm in- 
come “pie” into relatively small pieces 
and bidding up the rent and price for 
land. Considering the total amount 
of farm income to be shared, Shep- 
herd explains, an oversupply of farm- 
ers depresses farm income per farmer 
just as surplus farm products depress 
farm product prices per bushel, bale 
or hundredweight. 

Shepherd indicates that the large 
supply of farm operators in relation 
to the demand for them resulted from 
two things: (1) The high farm birth 
rate and difficulties that impeded 
movement off farms. This kept the 
supply of farm operators high; (2) 
the decline in the demand for farm 
labor, largely as a result of rapid 


Income Versus Land 


technological advance and mechani- 
zation. This reduced the demand for 
farm operators and farm labor. In- 
creased mechanization and machinery 
size have increased the size of the 
farm that a family can handle. Thus, 
the demand for numbers of farmers 
was declining in the 1950s, while the 
demand for land for farm enlarge- 
ment increased. 

Loan and storage programs tem- 
porarily bolstered farm income and 
provided a place to put some of the 
surplus, but the programs also acted 
to encourage further overproduction, 
Shepherd reports. To the extent that 
excess stocks are eventually returned 
to the market, he points out, the 
stocks will depress prices about as 
much as withholding the stocks 
raised prices in the first place. 

Programs to reduce farm produc- 
tion more nearly into line with cur- 
rent demand come closer to grips 
with the real problem, Shepherd be- 
lieves. These are receiving increasing 
interest and attention, particularly 
those of the land-retirement type. He 
warns, however, that production con- 
trol alone can solve only part of the 
problem. It can raise total national 
farm income, but it can’t deal effec- 
tively with the part of the problem 
resulting from the excess supply of 
farm labor and management that 
keeps income per farmer low. This 
problem, he says, calls for a reduc- 
tion in the number of farmers. It is 
much harder to handle. 


Not Easy to Break Away 


Established farm families find it 
most difficult to wrench away from 
farming. An established farm operator 
can’t expect to get one of the higher- 
paying nonfarm jobs if he hasn’t had 
the training for it. Thus, it may be- 
come increasingly important to work 
more intensively with farm boys and 
girls while they’re still in high school, 
to let them get the necessary training. 
Agricultural training then could be 
concentrated on the fewer number of 
farm boys who actually will be to- 
morrows farm operators. But, given 
the trends, Shepherd concludes, a 
greater number will need training and 
help to get nonfarm jobs. 


Approximately 6’x12’ barge 
with 32” or 52” sides — 3 
. oscillating 


attachm: 
will fit your own 4 wheel 
easily truck mounted. 


type box available 


or 6’ bunk feeder 
tandem axel, or 
running gear, or 


GRAIN-O-VATOR 
“20” 


85 and 125 bush- 
el capacity. 11” 
diameter and 7’, 
8 or auger 
elevators or 
double swivel 8” 


GRAIN-O-VATOR 
4639" 


85, 125, and 155 
bushel capacity 
with big ti” 
diameter 7’, 8’ 
and 9 discharge 
elevator. Handles 
corn & cane sil- 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Sioux City, lowa 


coupon for literature on the grain-O-vator model 


best fills your needs! 


Grain-O-Vator Grain-O-Vator 
Grain-O-Vator Grain-O-Vator “‘60" 
NAMB 
owner tennant student 
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vator 60 offers : front_and rear unloading. 
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that unloads to 
a height of 177. 
(higher if de- 
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FARM TRENDS 


A quick summary of developments in agriculture 


SPECIAL LIVESTOCK PROGRAM EXTENDED as 


TOTAL U. S. FARM IMPORTS for 1960 were the 


President Kennedy recently signed a 
bill (P.L. 87-106) which enables the 
Farmers Home Administration to make 
Special livestock loans available 
through December 31. Farmers and 
ranchers who are established pro- 
ducers and feeders of cattle, sheep, 
or goats but are temporarily unable 
to obtain the credit needed to con- 
tinue their operations are eligible. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE FREEMAN said that 
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USDA is launching "full-scale" cam- 
paign to end rural poverty by stimu- 
lating economic expansion in rural 
counties. He said Rural Areas Devel- 
opment program, designed to operate 
nationwide in all rural counties, has 
reached operational stage. Program 
seeks to eliminate low-income and 
underemployment in agriculture by 
bringing to bear all resources of 
USDA plus ingenuity and drive of 
economic leaders in States. 


PRICES: 


Received: by 106) iw 87 
by farmers ¥62) 2 


lowest in 1l years. The agricultural 
percentage of total U. S. imports has 
been steadily dropping, from 44 per- 
cent for 1945-49 to only 26 percent 
in 1960, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. However, the pattern 
of buying remains the same, with 
coffee, sugar, rubber, and wool still 
the top four agricultural imports, ac- 
counting for more than half of the 
$3,825 million import total. 


FARM FAMILY WORKERS in June totaled only 


5.6 million, 1 percent lower than last 
year and a new record low for the 
period, according to Statistical Re- 
porting Service estimates. At the 
same time, hired workers numbered 2.7 
million, 4 percent above last year and 
the greatest number since 1955. This 
is a 40 percent increase over May, and 
much greater than the usual seasonal 
jump. The total of 8.3 million workers 
is 1 percent more than last year. 
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THE 1961 CALF CROP will total ay 


ing to Crop Reporting 
Board estimates. This is 
1 percent more than both 
the 1960 crop and the 
1950-59 average, and the 


largest since 1957. The 
Board says the number of 
calves born and expected 
to be born this year ex- 
pressed as a percentage 
of cows and heifers two 
years old and older Jan- 
uary 1 is the same as 
last year and the 10-year 
average, 86 percent. 


THE NATIONAL ANIMAL DISEASE 
LABORATORY, the world's 
most modern veterinary 
research facility, has 
been opened by USDA at 
Ames, Ia. The new 16.5 
million dollar center 
is operated by Agricul- 
tural Research Service 
for study of livestock 
and poultry diseases that 
now cost consumers and 
livestock producers more 
than 1.4 billion dollars 
each year. 


* 


FARMERS' CASH RECEIPTS from 
marketings for first six 
months of 1961 totaled 
almost 3% percent more 
than a year ago. Re- 
ceipts from marketings 
of livestock and prod- 
ucts were up about 3 per- 
cent from same period 
year earlier and crop 
receipts were about 5 
percent more than year 
ago. As result of rise 
in cash receipts in 
first half of this year, 
increased Government 


payments, and little The 50,000 Readers of 


change in production ex- 
penses, farmers’ real- 

BETTER FARMING METHODS 
June was at annual rate 
of 12.6 billion dollars. are the 
This was 12 percent more 
than in first half of Opinion Leaders Of Agriculture 
1960 and about 7 percent 
above revised estimate 
for full year 1960. 
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Farm Fence Planning 


“How to Plan Good Farm Fences” is 
the title for a new United States Steel 
folder. It contains complete directions 
for field measuring and figuring costs of 
materials. Write for your copy to Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Division of United 
States Steel, BFM Department, Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Practical Hog House Automation 


A new brochure entitled “Practical 
Hog House Automation” has just been 
released. The new booklet, designed to 
show hog producers the revolutionary 
equipment now available for the hog in- 
dustry, features Big Dutchman equip- 
ment along with sample floor plans for 
various size houses. Copies are available 
by writing Big Dutchman, Hog Equip- 
ment Division, BFM Department, Fair- 
field, Iowa. 


Versatile Coil Spring Tine Harrow 


New ideas 


you can use 


build drainage ditches, terraces, grass 
waterways, and provide surface drainage 
for good moisture management practices. 
Eversman Manufacturing Company, De- 
partment 81, Curtis and Fifth, Denver 4, 
Colorado. 


Silage Distributor 


The Thompson Silage Distributor dis- 
tributes silage evenly and operates entire- 
ly from the ground. It is quickly installed 
and easily adjusted to fit any silo. Free 
folder may be secured from C. Hudson 
Thompson and Sons, Inc., Department 
103, R. R. 5, Springfield, Ohio. 


New Corn Picker Models 


This brochure tells about the new Allis- 
Chalmers two-row mounted Models 170 
and 150 corn pickers. Write for TL2405, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
BFM Department, Box 512, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


ALANAP-3 


A 20-page booklet describes ALANAP- 
3, a liquid pre-emergence weed killer for 
soybeans. Chapters discuss weed prob- 
lems in soybeans, suggested rates of appli- 


The booklets featured on this 
page present many new ideas. 
To obtain them, send a post card 
to the listed address, and be sure 
to include your return address. 
Say you saw it in Better Farm- 
ing Methods. 


depth to bury the soil blocks for each 
type of crop. For complete details write 
to Industrial Instruments, Inc., BFM De- 
partment, 89 Commerce Road, Cedar 
Grove, New Jersey. 


Continuous Grain Dryers 


Booklet gives detailed description of 
the Mathews Company continuous grain 
dryers. Various models are shown along 
with explanation of the automatic mois- 
ture control feature. A copy of this attrac- 
tive booklet can be had by writing to 
Mathews Company, BFM Department, 
Crystal Lake, Illinois. 


Operating A Feedlot 


A 20-page booklet containing pertinent 
information for cattlemen. Booklet dis- 
cusses feeding, management and preven- 
tive medication. For your copy write to 
Merck Chemical Division, BFM Depart- 
ment, Merck & Company, Inc., Rahway, 
New Jersey. 


New Three-Point Hitch Mower 
Announced by Minneapolis-Moline 


cation, method of application, advantag- 
es and other factual information. Write 
to United States Rubber Company, 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, BFM De- 
partment, Naugatuck, Connecticut. 


a 


Here is a new versatile, coil spring tine 
harrow that may be used as a rotary hoc, 
spike or spring tooth harrow and sugar 
beet thinner. Named the NS40, the tool 
is designed in five and one-half foot sec- 
tions that may be used in widths up to 
twenty seven and one-half feet. The har- 
row is mounted for easy transportation 
and turning. Other sections fold toward 
center to reduce width while in transport. 
Photo courtesy of J. I. Case Company, 
BFM Dept., Racine, Wisconsin. 


Avoid Roof Leaks 


Two folders entitled “Avoid Roof 
Leaks” and “How to Use Deniston ‘Lead- 
Seal’ Roofing Nails” will be sent to you 
free on request by the Deniston Company, 
BFM Department, 4882 South Western 
Avenue, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Land Smoothing Equipment 


Write for free booklets on new Evers- 
man land smoothers and scrapers. Now 
is the ideal time to fill water holes, 
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Trithion for Fruit 


This is the title for a new brochure 
that outlines application rates and recom- 
mendations for Stauffer’s insecticide- 
acaricide, Trithion. Send for your 
brochure by writing to Stauffer Chemi- 
cal Company, BFM Department, 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 


In-Storage Grain Drying 


New low-cost equipment for drying 
grain in storage with supplemental heat 
has been designed for use in storage 
bins with perforated drying floors. Write 
for information to the Campbell Dryer 
Company, BFM Department, Des Moines, 
Towa. 


Moisture Meter With Chart 


Use of the Bouycous Moisture Meter 
has been greatly simplified through the 
addition of a chart affixed to the back 
of the instrument. Chart shows at what 


Here is a new three-point hitch mower 
that can be mounted on a tractor in five 
minutes by one man, easily adjusted for 
tilt to any angle, and with hydraulic jack 
for raising the 7-foot cutter bar. Safety 
was a major consideration in design of 
the new J7, with a “swingback” device 
automatically and instantly releasing the 
cutter bar to swing back and away from 
any solid obstruction encountered in the 
field, At the same moment, the sickle 
stops cutting. Simply backing up the 
tractor engages the mower again. Photo 
courtesy of Minneapolis-Moline Farm 
Equipment Division, BFM Dept., Motec 
Industries, Inc., Hopkins, Minnesota. 
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New 225-Amp Welder 
for Difficult Farm Welding 


= 


This welder has been developed as a 
result of a comprehensive survey of 
farmers who expressed the need for a 
heavier and stronger farm welder. It 
enables the farmer to use a greater variety 
of electrodes and stay abreast of the grow- 
ing maintenance requirements of today’s 
heavily mechanized farm. This welder 
can also double as a battery charger for 
6 and 12 volt batteries, It has a record 
200 amps of welding current, from a 
minimum of 25 to a new high of 225 
amps. More information can be secured 
from A. O. Smith Corporation, Welding 
Products Division, BFM Dept., 3533 North 
27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


John Deere 550 Grain Dryer 


A new, larger grain dryer with a capa- 
city of 550 bushels has been added to 
the John Deere line. The dryer is 
equipped with new metering rolls that 
minimize grain damage and speed unload- 
ing, It features a new single-fire burner 
for LP Gas or natural gas. A modulating 
control valve maintains the desired drying 
temperature constantly. When the dryer 
is being stopped, there is an instant 
burner shutoff. Photo courtesy of Deere 
& Company, BFM Dept., 330 River Drive, 
Moline, Illinois, 


To Increase 
Your Production: 


LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY PRODUCTION, 
2ND ED. 


by Diggins and Bundy 


Here in one up-to-the-minute text is the essential 
information necessary for your success in pro- 
ducing, managing, and marketing livestock. 
Completely covers all important phases of live- 
stock production: swine, beef, sheep, and poultry. 
Non-technical. 


CROP PRODUCTION, 2ND ED. 
by Delorit and Ahigren 


Provides you with complete, non-technical in- 
struction in planting, raising, rotating, and im- 
proving crops — instruction that helps you 
have more success with them. 


For further information, write to 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


COMMANDO! 
Lilliston’s six-foot rotary cutter 


Wars on stalks, weeds, brush — makes hay, too. Always on 
the attack. Wields tempered steel blades with tremendous 
shattering force. Shreds stalks, levels undergrowth, mows 
pastures, reduces weeds and brush to mulch. Then turns 
around and makes hay, too! Cost is low, and it works for prac- 
tically nothing. See your dealer for a free demonstration — 
or drop us a card and we'll arrange it. 


be 
LIL 


] ough going, but Makes hay as fast as your tractor 
the Lilliston thrives on tough work. will go. Side member adjusts to 
This portion of overgrown area. 45 degree angle (as above) or 90 Peanut Equipment, Rotary 


was cleared in 8 minutes. degree angie to spread heavier Cutters, Disc Harrows and the 
material for drying. 


LISTON 


IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
Albany, Georgia » Waco, Texas 
Murfreesboro, N. C 


Manufacturers of Lilliston 


Rolling Cultivator 
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|most one year ago, BETTER FARMING METHODS 


an outstanding 
success... 


BFM’s highly responsive aud 
ience is sharply defined in 
this letter from a recent adver- 
tiser . . . additional evidence 
ars of BFM’s value in any farm 
a marketing program. 


an expanding future... 


Beginning with the January, 1962 issue, 
BETTER FARMING METHODS will reach an 


additional 25,000 top farmers — a BETTER 


total audience of 75,000 adoption leaders! 


This additional circulation will also be verified FARMIP. c. 


by direct request — and especially selected 


on the basis of high income and high in- METHODS 


fluence in local communities. 
50,000 top farmers... 25,000 ag leaders! This 
growth means deeper penetration of top income 


farmers by BETTER FARMING METHODS. 


Watt Publishing Co. 
Mount Morris, Ill. 
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Food is Hero, Not Villain, 


@ FOOD TODAY IS MORE OF 
A BARGAIN than ever. Americans 
are eating better, more nutritious, 
more varied meals, at a lower real 
cost in terms of hours worked, than 
they have at any previous time in 
their history. 

Yet, as Paul S. Willis, president of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., points out, food is all too 
frequently accused of being a major 
factor in the rising cost of living. 

The fact of the matter is that food 
prices have been remarkably stable, 
and have thereby helped keep the 
overall cost of living from rising more 
than it has. Based on the standard 
“Market Basket” which the govern- 
ment uses to measure price trends, 
prices at the grocery store in 1960 
averaged about 2 percent below 1958 
and about the same as in 1952. 

True, if you go back even farther, 
food prices are higher than they were 
in the immediate post-war years of 
1947-49. 1960 food prices were about 
18 percent higher than in 1947-49. 
But the total Consumer Price Index 
— the average of prices paid by con- 
sumers for all goods and services — 
rose 27 percent during the same pe- 
riod. However, money wages are up 
57 percent. Therefore, despite higher 
prices and increased taxes, the “real” 
spendable income of a worker with 
three dependents, for example, has 
increased 22 percent over the 1947- 
49 period. As a result, his standard of 
living has improved, despite higher 
prices. 


True, But Hard to Believe 


Actually, Mr. Willis reports, Amer- 
icans today are spending 21 percent 
of their after-tax income for food 
prducts. Back in 1939, the figure 
was 23 percent. At today’s prices, we 
could buy the same 1939-type gro- 
series for only 15 percent of our in- 
come. 

Thus, despite the relative stability 
of food prices, we are laying out more 
dollars at the grocery store. Among 
the reasons for this apparent contra- 


In Cost-of-Living Picture 


diction, according to Mr. Willis, are 
the following: We are buying more 
food — partly because some families 
are larger and partly because some of 
us — especially growing children — 
are just eating more. We are upgrad- 
ing our food purchases and buying 
different kinds of food. Also, we are 
buying many things at the grocery 
store which we used to get elsewhere 
— cigarettes, tooth paste, stockings, 
beauty aids, pots and pans, light 
bulbs, and many more. These, quite 
naturally, we tend to include in what 
we spend at the grocery store. 


“Cost of Higher Living” 


What all this boils down to, Mr. 
Willis feels, is that when we talk about 
the high cost of living, perhaps we 
really ought to say the “cost of high- 
er living.” 

The average factory worker in this 
country can buy the government’s 
standard monthly “market basket” of 
farm foods with the earnings from 38 
hours of work compared to 51 hours 
in 1952 and 61 hours in 1947. We are 
spending more money for better liv- 
ing — but it takes a smaller, not a 
larger portion of our pay check. 

It takes much less time to earn 
enough money to buy food in this 
country than it does in many other 
countries. Let’s take Russia as an ex- 
ample. In August of 1959 it took sev- 
en minutes of work to buy a pound 
of potatoes in Moscow and only two 
minutes here and 31 minutes to buy 
a quart of milk and seven and one- 
half minutes here. It took nine times 
as much work to buy a pound of but- 
ter and 21 times as much work to 
buy a pound of sugar in Moscow as 
it did in New York City. 

These comparisons give us some 
idea of the progress which has been 
made by our food industry from farm- 
to-table. Efficiencies all along the 
Life Line of America have had much 
to do with the fact that only one per- 
son in 12 in our labor force is en- 
gaged in agriculture while one in 
every three of the Soviet labor forces 
is so employed. 
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EDITORIAL 


John VW. Hough 


Things Will Be Different 


The stage may have been set for a much dif- 
ferent agriculture than you and I have known 
in the past. (Many readers will say, “Thank 
goodness.” ) When President Kennedy signed 
the new farm bill he signed into action a most 
significant document. 

The impact of this new legislation will be 
felt by everyone from the consumer to the 
farmer. All of agribusiness will be affected. 
Whether you like it or not the government is 
going to have and continue having a great deal 
to say in what you produce, sell, and the prices 
you receive for your commodities. 

During a press conference after the signing, 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman outlined 
next year’s legislation for agriculture. He 
pointed out the need for a permanent Federal 
program for wheat, feed grains, cotton, dairy 
products and sugar. He said measures must 
be taken to assure strategic food reserves for 
defense and improvement was needed in the 
laws regulating cooperatives. Therein is a 
glimpse of the future plans. 


This year was a critical one for agriculture 
in Washington. It was most important that a 
“do something” bill be passed with a new di- 
rection in agriculture legislation. This year was 
important according to many people because 
the voice of agriculture gets weaker and weaker 
in Congress. 

However, there are others who point out that 
agriculture’s voice is as strong as ever in Con- 
gress. The thousands of small towns and villages 
that are still rural in their thinking cannot be 
counted as anti-rural. We have heard predic- 
tions that agriculture’s voice and backing in 
Congress have not weakened and will not be 
different for a long time. 


No doubt there are many farmers through- 
out America who look to the new legislation 


for their salvation. They read the press re- 
leases and speeches that declare a future of 
greater prosperity for all of agriculture. How- 
ever, there is no assurance here that the trends 
in farming are going to be reversed or changed. 

Farms will continue to get larger and more 
specialized. Integration will continue as vari- 
ous organizations become involved with the 
actual production of livestock. 

There is no guarantee that the poor manager, 
that the sub-marginal operator, and the low 
production farm is going to be suddenly put 
on a “make-lots-of-money” basis. Anyone who 
thinks otherwise is in for bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

A strictly controlled agriculture might slow 
down the rate of specialization, integration 
and other developments in agriculture, but it 
will not stop these trends. 


We were in Washington during the Con- 
gressional debate over the farm bill and its 
passage by the Senate and House. Sitting up 
in the press gallery and listening to thousands 
of words we couldn’t help but reflect on the 
word “control”. Evidently it is not the control 
of agriculture that bothers so many farm peo- 
ple but who will do the controlling. We have 
travelled and visited with hundreds of farmers 
who accept control by industry and yet these 
same people are enraged when you mention 
government controls. 

There are many farmers in this country who 
are completely dominated by their creditors, 
feed companies, etc. They are told what to pro- 
duce and when to sell. They work for a wage 
and have little or no independence in the mak- 
ing of decisions. However, I wonder how many 
of these people feel that they are part of a 
strictly controlled agriculture. 

It makes a difference who does the controll- 
ing but whatever you think, be prepared to 
accept it from Uncle Sam. 
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SULPHUR-—a ‘Must’ for many Plants and Soils p | A NT S 


ta 


left—normol tobacco plant; right—plant showing the reduced growth and crimping downward at tips 
of leaves characteristic of sulphur shortoge. Courtesy of American Society of Agronomy and U.S.D.A. 


Is sufficient sulphur being restored to the soil for future crops? 


Estimates by competent soil scientists in- and produce vigorous crops, they must get 


dicate that in the United States alone the 
yearly balance sheet for Sulphur indicates 
the following deficit: 


Annual sulphur take-out ........... 12,000,000 tons 
Annual sulphur put-back .......... 9,000,000 tons 
Annual sulphur deficit............. 3,000,000 tons 


What is to be done about this surprisingly 
large and serious loss of Sulphur each 
year? Plants do need Sulphur. To thrive 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


it from some source. Otherwise there is 
bound to be an inferior crop. 


There is a need for a revaluation of the 
role Sulphur and its derivatives play in 
agriculture, crop area by crop area. To 
aid in this work, we have prepared a 24- 
page illustrated brochure discussing some 
of the many sulphur-deficient crop areas 
and what can be done about it. We'll be glad 
to send copies to you and your associates. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 


Sulphur Producing Units: Newgulf, Texas © Spindletop, Texas 


Moss Bluff, Texas * Fannett, Texas * Worland, Wyoming * Okotoks, Alberta, Canada. 
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FOR FARMERS WHO RAISE Ay 
DEKALB CORN 


ise 


“DEKALB” is a Brand Name. The number is a Variety Designation. 
DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DeKalb, Illinois. Commercial Producers and Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn, DeKalb Chix ond DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 
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